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Twilight Bells. 


It seems to me that bells I hear, 
At th’ twilight hour of -tillness, oft, 
As I strive to catch, with list’ning ear, 
Sounds sweetly, ravishingly, soft, 
That come to me from other sphere 
Than that of time and nature’s bound, 
As if the angels, drawing near, 
Rang bells of softest, sweetest sound. 


Sometimes there comes.a dreamy spell, 
When nature sings of ‘‘The Beyond”; 
And then those sounds I knuw so well, 
To which, to list’ning, I’m so fond, 
Join in the symphony sublime; 
Sweet bells—as if the angels rung; 
Not sounds for earth—not bells of time, 
But bells in heaven’s high arches hung, 


Why not? Why may not come to me 
Such promise of a land unseen, 
When quiet is life’s stormy sca, 
And on a mighty arm | lean 
By faith, so strong that sweetest peace 
fills all my soul, and heav’n seems near, 
And turmoil all, and strivings cease ? 
Why not the bells of angels hear ? 


ALBERT MATSON. 
San Ditco, April 12, 1892. 


N EW YORK LETTER. 


Stirring memories are wakened by 
a sojourn in some of our older col- 
leges whose history covers one or two 
centuries, and whose graduates num- 
her many thousands. It is some- 
thing to have climbed the stairs that 
have been worn by Milton’s feet at 
Cambridge, to look on objects famil- 
iar once to Spenser and Dryden of 
early days, to Bacon, Newton, Crom- 
well, Cranmer, Latimer, Pitt, Palmes- 
ton, Walpole, Macaulay and lesser 
lights of that university. It was also 
pleasant last Monday to sit and write 
in the same room at Princeton which 
was once occupied by Joseph Addi- 
son Alexander, author of the “Com- 
mentary on the Psalms, now by my 
son, soon to leave and join the 
band which Princeton has sent to 
the foreign field. The memory of 
Freeman and McMullin, who went 

thence to India, and were murdered 
at Cawnpore during the mutiny, is 
all the more precious to me after hav- 
ing stood at these two terminal points 
memorable in their history. I stood 
at Cawnpore two years since by the 
fatal well and recalled the scenes of 
that awful tragedy of 1857. These 
Princeton men were two of a com- 
pany of one hundred and twenty-six 
martyrs shot at 7 a. m, June 138th. 
Whole families were butchered to- 
eether by the treacherous sepoys. 
When offered a ransom of 300,000 
rupees ($150,000), the reply came 
quickly: “It is blood, not money, we 
want! Let the unclean foreigners be 
rooted out!” Faithful native helpers 
shared the same fate as did Pershad, 
who, with his wife and four sweet 
children, were blown from th. guns 
at Futtehgurh. What may be in 
store for those of us who go this year 
to China, God only knows! The out- 
look is not altogether assuring when 
we remember the indignities which 
England and America have inflicted 
on that nation. They are slow and 
patient, but they have long memories. 
Speaking of Princeton, twenty-four 
in the seminary and thirty-four in 
college are pledged to the foreign 
field. At Yale, where I addressed 
the Mission Band the week previous, 
twenty-four are enrolled. As the 
years go on, there are many who drop 
out and stay at home. ‘Time tests 
the genuineness of their consecra- 
tion. . 

To-day the Clerical Union discuss- 
ed Gnosticism and Agnosticism, both 
of which make God unknowable, and 
cast a blight on human development. 
Dr. A. H. Lewis, the essayist, said 
that the so-called Higher Criticism 
of to-day shows some effects of the 
old Gnostic habit of allegorizing, and 
that the spiritual conceptions of John 
in his unfolding the true Logos is 
the genuine antidote needed. 

Lawyer Ingersoll, the blasphemer, 
drew a crowded house at Brooklyn 
Academy of Music last night to listen 
to his scoffs at religion. A protest 
had been sent to the proprietor of 
the building against allowing him to 
use it, but it was unheeded, though 
the performance was “a menace at 
public morals” in the view of many 
citizens, as the Brooklyn Eagle says. 
The most disgraceful thing about it 
was the presence of the mayor, a 
Presbyterian communicant, who sat 
smilingly in the presence of this no- 
torious reviler, and prominent city 
officials who also gave their influence 
and example to the support of this 
attack on Christianity. 

A felicitous motto text—if such a 
perversion of Scripture is allowable— 
was that taken by Dr. Talmage to in- 
troduce his twenty-third anniversary 
sermon yesterday, ‘Let us build 
three tabernacles.” He gave a rose- 
colored view of the financial and spir- 
itual condition of Brooklyn Taber- 
nacle of 1892, and characterized its 
critics as guilty of “diabolic, dastard- 
ly falsehood” for their statements as 
to its lack of-liberality. “During these 
twenty-three years,” he said, “we have 


members, and that is only a small 
portion of the number of those who 
have been converted to God from all 
parts of this land and from other 
lands. Under the blessing of God, 
and through the kindness of the 
printing-press, my sermons now go 
every week into every neighborhood 
in Christendom, and are regularly 
translated into nearly all the great 
languages of Europe aud Asia. My 
printed sermons every week, in this 
and other lands, go into the hands of 
25,000,000 people.” 

The much-lauded Walt Whitman 
was buried the other day, and the 
papers recalled the fact that the 
authorities in Massachusetts objected 
to the re-publication of his works in 
1881 on account of their alleged athe- 
istic immorality. Yet Col. Ingersoll, 
in his stilted, inflated style, had the 
audacity to call him “the most. emi- 
nent citizen in America, and thou- 
sands of millions after we are dead 
will walk down into the dark valley 
of death holding Walt Whitman by 
the hand.” Exaggeration and bom- 
bast are the delight of those who seek 
sensational enjoyment rather than 
truth. Indeed, the more ridiculous 
the statements made the heartier the 
applause. 

The mercury to-day stood at 82 
degrees, and the promise of a hotter 
day to-morrow is made. This isa 
sudden leap from the snowstorm of 
last week. With a climate so variable, 
can we wonder at the moral instabil- 
ity which shows itself as a feature of 
our life? OccasIoNAL. 
April 4, 1892. 


CHRIST’S FIRST MIRACLE IN. CANA 


BY REV. B. N. SEYMOUR. 


This miracle is more discussed to- 
day than any other, and with good 
reason. Its right interpretation has 
great influence on the question of 
temperance. Did Christ make intoxi- 
eating wine? Let us consider the 
facts of the case and see how far they 
go in deciding this. question. Jesus, 
with his mother and disciples, were 
bidden to a wedding in that place. 
In the midst of the feast the wine 
failed. In this dilemma the mother 
of Jesus appealedtohim. At first he 
seemed to repel her solicitations, but 
afterwards, by a power that belonged 
to God alone, he transformed at least 
four barrels of water into what was 
called wine. Because the master of 
the feast called it wine, it is assumed 
to have been alcoholic, or intoxicating 
wine. Is the reason strong enough 
to sustain the assumption ? 

In the first place, is it certain that 
it was wine at all? It is certainly 
conceivable that Divine Power could 
make a drink that should be very 
delicious and palatable without a 
particle of wine in it, or anything 
like wine, yet so nearly resembling 
wine that they who drank it should 
not detect the difference. Or, if they 
did perceive a difference, they may 
have thought it some kind of wine 
with which they were not familiar. 
Or, if it were not wine, they may 
have called it so because they knew 
not what else to call it. 

But if we admit that it -was wine, 
what then? It certainly was not 


erape wine were made to exist in the 
new product? If that supposition be 


Now, we all know that new wine does 
not have alcohol in it. 


tion. Every kind of fruit juice, when 
first extracted, is as free from alcohol 
as the fruit itself. And the new wine 
must exist some time before fermen- 
tation takes place, and it can be pre- 
served any length of time without 
fermentation. 

If, therefore, that wine was in real- 
ity alcoholic wine, the simple fact is, 
Jesus made the first use of his Al- 
mighty Powertocreate alcohol. And 
this act is represented as a special 
manifestation of his glory. And he 
created this alcoholic beverage for men 
already well filled with wine; and he 
did it when he must have known all 
that the Old Testament writer had 
said about strong drink. And he 
made enough for @ large company 
to have a long and awful debauch. 
Making it at such a time, and in such 
a& way, and under such circumstances, 
I see no way of avoiding the conclu- 
sion that the company must have felt 
justified in indulging their appetite 
to the fullest extent. And if Jesus 
used his divine power then in such a 
way, it very largely, if not wholly, 
takes away the reason for any one to 
oppose the  freest indulgence in 


logical and necessary result of main- 
taining that the wine that Jesus 


created at Cana was alcoholic wine. 
Wasumeron, D. C. 


received into our membership 5,357. 


NEWS FROM THE SUNNY SOUTH. 


A decided impulse has been given 
to our educational work in Southern 
California by the very successful Ed- 
ucational Convention which has just 
closed in Los Angeles. President 
Baldwin, desiring to awaken an inter- 
est in educational matters in general, 
and in Pomona College in particular, 
happily hit upon the idea of holding 
a convention, at which as many of 
the ministers as possible should take 
a part, and which should be address- 
ed by representative Congregational- 
ists from distant parts of the State. 
Twenty-five persons, representing the 
country from Oakland to San Diego, 
from the ocean to the borders of the 
desert, participated in the exercises 
with carefully prepared addresses, on 
subjects of their own choosing, and 
the utmost unity of sentiment and 
harmony of feeling prevailed through- 
out. 

The papers covered a wide range 
of educational topics, and were of a 
high order, justifying President Bald- 
win (who took forcible possession of 
every one of them) in the remark that 
he “would not take a thousand dol- 
lars for that little bundle of papers,” 
and that of another gentleman of 
wide experience who said he “had 
never heard an equal number of pa- 
pers from the same platform in one 
day which would equal these for 
high merit.” The papers will be ed- 
ited and given to the public as-an 
educational document. 

It would be invidious to mention 
names or make comparisons. It would 
not be courteous, however, to omit to 
mention the honored name of the 
Rev. Dr. McLean of Oakland, whose 
sympathy with the enterprise brought 
him so far from home, whose kind, 
fatherly face and sincerity and sim- 
plicity of manner won every heart, 
and whose address on Wednesday 
evening—a careful and comprehen- 
sive statement of the demands for a 
Christian college of our denomination 
in Southern California, and. what 
should. be its quality — gave 
color to the entire conven- 
tion. His comparison of the college 
to “Jacob's well,” which had furnish- 
ed pure refreshment to thirsty ones 
every day for nearly four thousand 
years, was most happy, and his kind- 
ly reference to President Baldwin, 
who, he thinks, is especially well fit- 
ted for the work of building a college, 
and has been. providentially sent to 
build one in our State, found a ready 
response in the hearts of all pres- 
ent. 

Two topics deserve special mention 
because of their timeliness; namely, 
“The Bible and Christian Education,” 
and the “ High School and the Col- 
lege.” Rev. F. N. Merriam of Ven- 
tura, in a happily conceived paper on 
the first topic, insisted that the col- 
lege demands the Bible and the Bi- 
ble demands the college; and Profes- 
sor C. B. Sumner showed that the re- 
vival of Bible study rendered it nec- 
essary to make thorough provision 
for it in the college course; that ig- 
norance of the Bible on the partof the 
average college graduate and liberal- 


if it were not so shameful; and that 


grape wine; and is it necessary to, 
suppose that all the elements of — 


insisted upon, then something else is | 
true; namely, that it was new wine. | 


Alcohol is pro-— 
duced naturally only by fermenta-— 


strong drink... This seems to me the | 8 


the special summer schools for Bible 
study and the request by the students 
themselves, in a prominent Eastern 
college, that the Bible have a place 
in the college curriculum, were indi- 
cations of a growing feeling on the 
part of the public that more atten- 
‘tion must be given to the Bible in a 
‘course of study. 

Rev. T. C. Hunt of Riverside, speak- 
ing of the high school, said it had, 
‘undoubtedly, come to stay; that we 
‘must recognize this fact and adjust 
ourselves to it; that unless the influ- 
ence of the high schools were abso- 
lutely pernicious, the young people 
were safer in their homes and 


their home churches while 
tending. the high school than 


they would be away from home in 
the preparatory school of a Christian 
college; and that, inasmuch as the 


the duty of Christian parents to lend 
it their moral support by sending 
their Christian boys and girls to it. 
President Baldwin’s statement of 
their plans with reference to Pomona 
College deserves to be widely circu- 
lated and carefully pondered. He 
says: “ Pomona College is, by force of 
circumstances, a Christian Academy 
and a Christian College combined. It 
is not intended to cover more than sév- 
en years from the beginning of Latin. 
It does not propose to make univer- 
sity provision through advanced elec- 
tives for those who wish to begin in 


eneral course of undergraduate 
study in literature, philosophy, and 
science. It believes that the seve 
years of general work constitute a 


worthy preparation for citizenship, 


and the best preparation for special 
studies in professional lines at the 
universities. We propose to conduct 
the school in such a way that our 
pupils shall have every advantage in 
material and apparatus, and teaching 
force necessary to make the most 
thorough preparation possible for 
more advanced and technical work. 
We propose to supply such teachers, 
mcd have such regulations and estab- 
lish such traditions, as shall make the 
years of study (from fourteen to 
twenty-one) years of thorough estab- 
lishment of scholarly habits and 
QGhristian character; and shall also 
hepe to aid each student to discover, 
within that period, the character and 


ment, and to have clearly presented 


“It is the business of the Christian 


and such men as will enable us to 
say to every young man, “You cannot 
do essentially better in the under- 
graduate courses than you can do 
with us.” ‘The professors in the col- 
lege must be teachers, middlemen 
—men who must give up their am- 
bition to become original investiga- 
tors, men who keep up with the lat- 
est, but who give themselves unre- 
servedly to their pupils, rather than 
to the private laboratory. We must 
have a large force of teachers, but we 
can find three noble and true teach- 


ly educated man would be amusing | P 


high school had come to stay, it was: 


their graduate courses at the. 
Sophomore year, but to give a full! 


pupils for the salary which the rich 
| university must pay for one original 
| investigator. The product of such a 
college is a student trained in mind 
to do good work, with an enthusiasm 
born of high Christian purpose to 
serve the world where it needs him 
most, safe as regards temptations, 
ready to respond most quickly to the 
enlarged life of the well equipped 
courses of the university. I do not 
hesitate to say that such a man will 
get a greater uplift from the change 
from the college to the university 
than the undergraduate ever gets b 
partial andémcourpte 
preeede his proper graduate work.” 

, A series of resolutions were adopt- 
ed, recognizing our duty to build a 
Christian college in Southern Califor- 
nia, and commending the one in our 
midst, advising the endowment of a 
chair in Biblical study, recommend- 
ing that we raise $7,000 on the field, 
and thus secure the $4,000 generous- 
ly promised by the Educational So- 
ciety, and heartily favoring the effort 
to. make the preparatory school the 
best of its kind, but advising that 
Christian parents should not take 
their children out of the high school 
unless the influence of the teachers 
was positively injurious. 

* Pomona has a distinctive and great 
work to do in California, and wealthy 


¢laims on their benevolence. The 
outlook before the college is auspi- 
cious. With its favored location, its 
energetic president, its enthusiastic 
teachers, and the sympathy of the 
Vhristian public, it will not go halt- 
ngly forward. During the past year, 
rofessor Sumner has secured for 
the college $75,000 from friends in 
the East, and the Educational Society 
pledges $40 for every $70 we raise 
on this coast. 

-. The Convention was an intellectual 
treat to those who attended, and, be- 
cause of the distinctively Christian 
tone of the addresses, spiritually up- 
lifting in its character; and we trust 
the results will be far-reaching and 


‘cism to make it is not on the quality 
lof the papers, for they were all of a 
high merit; but it must be regarded 
as a mistake that the time for gen- 
‘eral discussion was all consumed ‘by 
‘those who read papers. It was un- 
derstood by the audience that the pa- 
‘pers were to be short, requiring ten 
aminutes or less to read them; and 
chad the brethren confined themselves 
within the proper limits the ex- 
pectation of the audience would have 
‘been met and ample time secured for 
general discussion, which, being 
-usually in a-lighter vein than the 
carefully prepared papers, is always 
welcome to an audience. It is ex- 
ceedingly unwise for a speaker, how- 
ever interesting and important his 
subject, to overrun his time, especial- 
ly when there are a number of speak- 
ers to follow, whom he must rob of 
all the time he uses above his own, 
and a man who does such a thing 
ought to be—but it is easy to preach. 
Who is always and everywhere per- 
fectly wise ? | 
_ The thanks of the. brethren of 
Southern California ‘are due and 
atefully tendefed to the brethren 
‘from Oakland, whose presence and 
words contributed so largely to the 
intérest of the Convention. 
Bera.enem. 


‘Los Cal., April 15, 1892. 


natural limits of his native endow- 
to him the various forms of needed 

ork, so that, if possible, his choice 
of work shajl be fitting and worthy.” 


college to have such an equipment 


ers who will give their lives for their 


men should thoughtfully consider her 


only salutary. If we have a criti- 
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FROM MISS PERKINS OF INDIA. 


In March our helpers and I are 
going to try and lead a meeting. 
The subject is “Peace.” After we 
learn something to say to 
them, very likely, and most likely, 
only a few will understand our Tamil, 
but, of course, the more we speak the 
better we shall be understood. 

Last week Martha Taylor and I 
called to see the school inspectors 
wife at his request; they are Brah- 
mins. During the visit -the school 
inspector came in; he seemed glad to 
see us. He told me something of his 
history, said he had had a wife who 
was clever, whom he had taught; she 


passed the fifth standard and was 
able to teach. 
her and I married this girl. I have 
tried to teach her, but she can’t learn; 
she tells lies and I can’t punish her, 
for she doesn't know the. difference 
between a lie and the truth.” Then 
he said to me, “Do teach her about 
God.” I told him I would be glad to 
send a Bible woman. His concep- 
tion of God and the benefit of Know- 
ing him was very vague; he looks 


“But,” he said, “I lost 


}am learning not to ask them anything 


upon the benefits of Christianity 
something as we de upon education. 

Before tea to-day we were over to 
the dedication of the catechist’s 
new home. Itis a pretty little cot- 
tage in the compound; these people 
have such a pleasant custom of hav- 
ing a prayer-meeting and other exer- 
cises when they occupy a new home. 
Speaking of the way girls eat—they 
make a little ball of rice and throw 
it into their mouth in such an odd 
way. * * * 

I was obliged to discharge a Bible 
woman to-day who was not willing to 
work hard and faithfully; I couldn't 
bear to do it, their poverty so appeals 
money which is sent us by the saéri- 
fices of home friends unless we see 
results, or, at least, know that faith- 
ful work is being done. * * * 

I went to a wedding week before 
last of one of our little school-girls; 
she was only fourteen or fifteen—a 
mere child. The young man she 
married is a very promising teacher, 
and her 
marry her to him, but it seem- 
ed sad, the child was so fond of 
study. I hope her husband will 
teach her. 

ARRUPUKUTAI. 


Miss Perkins, in speaking of send- 
ing remembrances home, says: “It is 
difficult to get anything when you 
live off among the heathen, but I am 
glad I do live in their midst. I went 
off for a walk this evening, and stop- 
ped and talked to some of our Mo- 
hammedan friends; they call me 
Missiamal, and always seem glad to 
see me. To-night one of the old 
mothers was offering her prayers; the 
sun was going down, and she was 
facing the west; her spirit of devo- 
tion touched me. Is she never to 
know the love and worship of the 
true God? I am very anxious to have 
these women learn to read, but they 
seem so prejudiced against women 
doing anything but toil in the fields! 
I should be so glad to have their little 
girls come to our school as day schol- 
ars. These Mohammedans are much 
on my heart. Do pray especially for 
them that God will make bimself 
known to them soon. These people 
need signs and wonders. as much as 
the heathen in Bible times.” 

Miss Perkins writes of two uncen- 
verted boys: “When I see their faults 
and sins I have such a hopeless feel- 
ing; and even those who call them- 
selves Christians, and, apparently, 
pray well, will steal from the go- 
down, provisions only, and tell false- 
hoods; possibly, they do not think it 
wrong, and believe that the Lord 
does not break the bruised reed, 
nor quench the smoking flax. 
We cannot convert those boys. 
You have no idea of the untruth- 
fulness of these people; some of the 
girls told me a story the other day. 
I suspected they were uot telling me 
the truth, and, by persuasion, manag- 
ed to get them to tell me the truth; 
they think very lightly of a lie. Yes- 
terday the boys told me they had 
their prayer-meeting at a certain 
hour—gave me the subject and all 
I made inquiries and found they had 
had no meeting at all. I think often 
fear makes them untruthful. Mrs. 
0 says they are born liars; she 
took a little baby and took care of it, 


talk it began to tell her stories. I 


family were glad ‘to 


crease upon the previous 


thst will make them. tell falechoods:| 


I do believe the Lord can save them 
from their sins, and we shall see a 
higher type of Christianity. * * * 
This last week I have been to see a 
little Mohammedan girl who has 
what I believe is called an elephan- 
tine tumor—it is immense, as large 
as a man’s head—on one of her legs; 
she is about twelve years old, and a 
dear child. When I went for the 
first time she was afraid of me, and 
cried, but yesterday she said in such 
a pitiful way, “What shall we do?” 
Martha (Bible woman) told her about 
Jesus healing the sick, and she seem- 
ed much interested, but said she be- 
lieved in Allah (Mohammed). They 
do not worship idols, and seem far re- 
moved from idol worshipers. I 
watched some of them in the distance 
as they washed their feet and hands 
before going into their temple to 
pray. Only men are allowed in their 
temples; they prostrate themselves 
on their faces and pray. This cere- 
mony is performed five times a day; 
if they are in the fields they observe 
it. I have seen them at sundown go- 
ing through their devotions. If we 
could only see souls saved among 
them! Martha was allowed to pray 
for the little girl we visited, and as 
we left she put up her hands and said 
she should pray—perhaps she meant 
to Allah. I want to go often and tell 
her about our God. I have some 
pictures of Christ's life which I think 
she will like to look at. I shall try 
to take her oranges and plantains, 
which, probably, she cannot afford to 
buy. She lies on her back. She is 
able to sit up, but cannot walk or 
stand. Later, on Monday morning, 
after Martha had prayed with her the 
night before, the tumor broke. * * 
* I have not seen, it; they had it all 
done up in a poultice, but they say 
it is much reduced in size; the child 
is sleeping as she -has not done in 
some time. They all believe it was 
in answer to prayer. Pray with us 
that she may have faith in the Lord! 


TREASURER’S REPORT FOR MARCH. 
Received— 


First Church Aux- 


$ 5 50 


Donation of Mrs. Shafter.......... Io 00 

Mrs. H. B. Dingley, to constitute her 
daughter Adelaide a life member.. 25 00 

Bethany Sunbeams, Bethany Church, | 
San Francisco, for the “‘California 


Home” in 10 
Plymouth-avenue Auxiliary Society, 


March 7th, Mills Seminary and College 25 00 
Oakland First Church Auxiliary Soci- 

ety, to constitute Rev. L. Wallace 

a life member of the American B’d 50 00 
March 13th, Washington Branch—Ta- 

coma First Church, $75; Y. P. S. 

C.E.of Plymouth Ch., Seattle $6.80 81 80 
March 15th, Los Angeles First Church, 

to constitute Mrs. H. W. Mills a 

life member of the American Board.100 00 
March 16th, San Francisco First Church 

Cephas Society. 34 05 
March 17th, East Oakland Pilgrim 

Church—the Lord’s tenth........ 5 00 
March 18th, Vacaville Auxiliary Society : 

—the Lord’stenth.............. 10 GO 
March 19th, Cloverdale Aux. Society.. 10 00 
March 29th, Washington Branch—Atah- 

num, $2.05; Atahnum C, E.S., 

$1.50; Tacoma First Church Gold- 

en Rule Band, $13.05; Tacoma 

Primary Department of Sunday- 


school, for Morning Star, $3.66... 20 26 
March 30th, Southern Branch special for 
Miss Root’s traveling expenses... . 45 00 
Cash on hand March tst............ 263 50 
2 
Disbursed-— 
Incidental expenses of MissRoot $4 80 
Sent L. S. Ward, for life mem- 
aid Pacific Press for 500, copies 
Cash on hand at date........__. $689 81 


Mrs. R. E. Cc OLE, Treas. 
- OAKLAND, April 1, 


The annual report of the Central 
Union church, Honolulu, shows a 


membership of 450. Seventeen have 


been added by letter and 15 by con- 
fession the past year; two less than 
the year before. The church attend- 
ance has been good, a decided in- 
year. The 
amount raised by the church and 


congregation for all purposes was 
$35,766.12: of this $23 398 was for 
the building fund of the new church. 
The average attendance at the'Sun- 
day-school was 383. Pastor Beck-_ 
with closes his report as follows: 
“Your pastor is thankful to record, in 
praise of the heavenly Father's good- 


ness, that another full round year of 


uninterrupted health has been given 


him for his pastoral work, leaving 
him no excuse for any duty left un- 
done but the want of longer days. 


As heretofore, the year has been {il- 
ed with daily ministrations among 
the people's homes; greeting the 
workers, seeking the strangers, cheér- 
ing sick, the sorréw - 

ing. and, 1m r way, trying ft 
fulfill the at 
and I think as soon as it learned to | pastor's sacred trust. May the good 


rd pardon and the beloved 


overlook all the imperfection of the | 
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THE Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


| WEDNEsDay, Aprit 20, 1892. 


TEXT OF JEREMIAH,” 


BY PROF. G. C. WORKMAN. 


following review of the above work was 
read by Rev. Jas. B. Eddie at the last meeting 
of the Bay Association, and is printed by re- 
quest of the members.] 

Whether we are in harmony with 
the spirit of the age or not, we cannot 
entirely escape its influence. The 
prevailing spirit of our age is scien- 
tific, but different from the spirit of 
the last century, when deism flourish- 
ed, and the Bible was not, except by 
theologians, a subject of scientific in- 
vestjgatiou. The scientific spirit of 
the nineteenth century has been ani- 
mated by a new life—a religious life, 
and its influence is felt by every class 
of people in every branch of learn- 
ing. 

in regard to the Scriptures, this 
century presents the exact reverse of 
the last. If the Bible was then gen- 


erally ignored by scientists, philoso- |. 


phers and historians, it is now the 
central object of interest, and the 
chief field of investigation for all. 
Never, perhaps, in this era has the 
Bible been studied so extensively, so 
earnestly, so devoutly, so critically, 
so scientifically, as it is at present. If 
under the methods now used, and the 
tests now employed, the foundations 
of traditionism seem to be breaking 
up, it is that the foundations on which 
the truth rests may be laid broader 
and deeper. Resistance to the criti- 
cal spirit of our age, or fear of the 
results of criticism, whether high or 
low, is unworthy of those who be- 
lieve in truth, and believe that the 
truth sha!l not only survive but tri- 
umph. 

This book of Prof. Workman's is 
thoroughly characteristic of the spirit 
of the times. It is a good example of 
the method pursued by Old Testa- 
ment critics, and a valuable contri- 
bution to Old Testament textual crit- 
icism. Prof. Delitsch, in his intro- 
ductory notice to the work, speaks of 
it as an interesting and important 
undertaking, and commends it as a 
valuable and lasting contribution to 
the science of Biblical criticism. The 
book contains nothing original either 
in thought or mode of production, 
but it exhibits great patience and 
laborious research. 

A critical investigation of any Old 
Testament book involves not only a 
thorough examination of the present 
Massoretic or Hebrew text, but, also, 
a careful consideration of the other 
textual authorities, especially’ the 
Septuagint, which, on account of its 
age and influence, is universally re- 
garded by scholars as constituting 
the principal aid in the textual criti- 
cism of the Old Testament. Profes- 
sor Workman makes a careful com- 
parison between the Greek and He- 
brew texts; and, in order to make the 
comparison more thorough, he re- 
translates the Greek into the Hebrew. 
In the last chapter he presents a con- 
spectus of the variations, which are 
very remarkable, in some cases ex- 
tending almost to whole chapters. 
So numerous and striking are these 
variations that the source of their or- 
igin is a matter of both interest and 
amportance. 

These divergences between the He- 
‘brew and Greek texts of Jeremiah ex- 
isted at a very early date, and were 


referred to by Origen and Jerome. 


Beginning with Jerome in the fifth 
century, five different hypotheses 
have been proposed, explaining the 
variations between the two texts. 
The first hypothesis attributes them to 
the carelessness of copyists; the sec- 
ond, to the ignorance of the transla- 
tor; the third hypothesis attributes 
them to undue haste on the part of 
the translator, and the fourth as- 
cribes them almost entirely to de- 
sign. 

Professor Workman rejects these 
hypotheses as unreasonable and in- 
sufficiently to account for the irregu- 
larities. He claims that, as the Sept- 
uagint has been for centuries and 
still is the standard version in the 
Eastern Church, the variations can- 
not be accounted for on the hy- 
pothesis of carelessness on the part 
of the copyists. The hypothesis that 
the variations are due to the ignor- 


ance of the translator, Professor Work-: 


man regards as urworthy and inade- 
quate. A devout Jew living in the 
midst of Alexandrian culture and phil- 
osophy could not fail to be an efficient 
scholar both in Hebrew and Greek. 
The thoroughness of the translation 
is the best proof of his competency. 
As to the hypothesis that the diver- 
gences are due to haste on the part 
of the translator, it is fully disproved 
by the numerous additions made to 
the Septuagit. 

Prof. Workman claims that the 
very nature of the Septuagint dis- 
proves the fourth hypothesis, which 
ascribes the variations to design. 
Large portions of the Greek transla- 
tion literally and faithfully reproduce 
the Hebrew text. And it is impossi- 
ble to ascribe the variations to the ar- 
bitrariness and fickleness of the trans- 
lator, or to the caprice and negli- 
gence of the translator. 

The fifth hypothesis, first proposed 
by Eichhorn, is the one adopted by 
Professor Workman. Though con- 
trary to beliefs traditionally received, 
it has the advantage of being reason- 
able, accounts for all the variations, 
which none of the other hypotheses 


do, and is capable of being fully de- 
monstrated. This theory is that the 


translator of the Septuagint used a 


Hebrew text which differed, as the 


variations indicate, from the Massore- 
tic text. It is supposed that there 
were two text-recensions in ciretla- 
tion—one in Palestine, the other in 
Egypt. The present Hebrew textis, 
probably, derived from the Palestin- 
ian, and the Greek translation from 
the Alexandrian recension. Though 
not. as yet, generally received, this, 
doubtless, is the easiest and most 
natural solution of the problem re- 
garding the origin of the variations 
between the Hebrew and Greek texts 
of Jeremiah. 

Having stated his hypothesis, Pro. 
fessor Workman proceeds to show its 
application, explaining by it the num- 
erous variations which are consi lered 
under the heads of omissions, addi- 
tions, transp sitions, alterations and 
substitutions. In all these compari- 
sons the Massoretic text is taken as 
the accepted standard and basis of in- 
vestigation. 

Graf, the ablest advocate of the 
theory of design, in the introduction 
to his commentary, enumerates nine 
species of omissions. These extend 
from letters and single words to 
phrases, groups of words, detailed 
descriptions. and even lengthy pas- 
sages. (Graf claims that these omis- 
sions, amounting to several hundred, 
are due to design on the part of the 
translator, whose purpose is to secure 
brevity. 

Professor Workman shows that the 
omissions are not systematic, which 
they would be were they due to de- 
sign; and much less can they be due 
to ignorance or carelessness on the 
part of the translator. The only hy- 
pothesis, therefore, by which they 
can be accounted for is different text- 
ual recensions. 

The additions are fewer in number 
than the omissions, but even more 
significant. These additions extend 
from letters to verses. Graf regards 
them as spurious, alleging that they 
belong to a later hand. Professor 
Workman finds in them additional 
proof of an Alexandrian text-recen- 
sion, from which the Greek version 
was translated. | 

Transpositions are next considered. 
They extend to whole chapters. In 
Jeremiah, from the twenty-fifth to the 
fifty-second chapter, the numbering 
of the chapters is entirely different 
in the different texts. There is also 
a group of niné prophecies against 
foreign nations; in the Greek, this 
group is found near the middle, and 
in the Hebrew text near the end of 
the book. And the particular order 
of \sequence in each group differs 
considerably. 

Professor Workman favors the po- 
sition and order of these nine proph- 
esies in the Greek Text as being in 
general more correct and logical than 
in the Hebrew text. This conclusion 
he reaches solely by a critical exami- 
nation of the two versions. 

Alterations are next considered. 
They cover the whole field of gram- 
mar—one species—tense, gender, per- 
son, number and case being frequent- 
ly altered for another. For most of 
these alterations there is not the least 
necessity nor the slightest excuse. 
They could neither be due to arbitra- 
riness nor ignorance on the part of 
translator or transcriber. 

Professor Workman by no means 
attributes all the variations to differ- 
ent text-recensions. Heregardsthem 
as due to a plurality of causes, among 
which he enumerates interpolation, 
revision, transcription, abbreviation, 
punctuation, or rather the want of it, 
in the old Hebrew manuscript, dicta- 
tion, derivations, word-division, word- 
composition, word-signification and 
Greek transmission. With so many 
causes tending to produce diver. 
gences between two texts the wonder 
is that the divergences are not more 
numerous. 

Further, to strengthen his argu- 
ment for an Alexandrian text-recen- 
sion, Professor Workman devotes a 
chapter to the discussion of “the 
character of the translation.” Among 
other characteristics he enumerates 
literalness. Not only is. the transla- 
tion literal, but slavishly literal; the 
work is largely Hebraized Greek. 

Another characteristic is faithful- 
ness. This is exemplified by numer- 
ous Hebraisms. Many of those Heb- 
raisms are not from the Massoretic 
text, and thus furnish almost incon- 
trovertible proof of a special text- 
recension. It is neither reasonable 
nor probable that the translators 
would have introduced into their 
translation Hebrew idioms other than 
they had in thetext before them. 

A third characteristic of the Greek 
version is its purity. Strictly, the 
purity is claimed for the text of which 
the Greek version is a translation. 
The present Massoretic text has fre- 
quently been revised, recast and in- 
terpolated. 

Another feature of the Septuagint 
is its priority; 1. e., that the recension 
of which the Septuagint is a trans- 
lation is an older text compared with 
the present Massoretic text. In sup- 
port of this assertion, Professor W ork- 
man quotes from Kuhl, who says, re- 
ferring to some chapters in Jeremiah: 
“The text of the Septuagint in these 
chapters is, if not exactly like the 
original text, yet much more nearly 
like it than the Massoretic text is.” 

A fifth characteristic of the Septu- 
agint, Professor Workman claims, ‘is 
its superioritty.. This also refers to 
the original of the Greek version. 
Here Professor Workman exhibits an 


over-partiality for the Septuagint, 


which verges on weakness. Generally 


moderate in his claims, he is mani- 


festly immoderate in the undue im- 
portance he attaches to the Greek 
translation, and the superiority he 
claims for it over the Massoretic text. 
While criticising Professor Workman 
for this seeming weakness, exhibited 
in undue partiality for the Septuagint, 
it must be borne in mind that it has 
been conceded by several scholars, 
among them Bleek, Graf, De Mette 
and Hitzig, that the Greek text gen- 
erally exhibits a shorter, and, in many 
respects, a better text than the He- 
brew exhibits. The Greek version is 
generally freer from glosses and in- 
terpolations than the Hebrew. 

Professor Workman has even ex- 
tended his comparison of the Hebrew 
text with the Vulgate and Peshitto, 
and finds a considerable number of 
passages in these versions which 
agree with the Septuagint against the 
Mass»oretic text. This fact is the 
more remarkable in the case of the 
Vulgate, which, with the exception of 
the book of Psalms, is generally sup- 
posed to have been translated from a 
Hebrew hymn. Even if all that Pro- 
fessor Workman claims is not con- 
ceded, it is self-evident that the Sep- 
tuagint is of the greatest importance 
to all engaged in the lower or textual 
criticism. 

Before closing his work, Professor 
Workman discusses “the results of 
the investigation.” In the first place, 
he claims that the results are impor- 
tant for the history of the Old Testa- 
ment text. There are many interest- 
ing works on the history of the Eng- 
lish Bible, and every reader of the 
English Blble is supposed to know 
something of its history. But no less 
important or interesting are the his- 
tories of older versions. There is not 
a book in the world that has such a 
history as the Bible, and every intelli- 
gent lover and reader of the Bible 
will welcome light on its history. 
Another benefit resulting from the 
investigation is aid in the interpreta- 
tion of the Old Testament text. The 
fact that the Bible is the Word of 
God makes it doubly imperative that 
it should be understood intelligently 
and interpreted correctly. Instead 
of that, many think that because the 
Bible is God’s book they may try 
their hand at interpreting it and take 
what liberties with it they please. 
Those who know little, and are con- 
tent with what they know, may ignore 
the results of criticism; but those 
who are best qualified to interpret 
the Old Testament text welcome the 
fruits of every investigation. 

Professor Workman further be- 
lieves that the results of the investi- 
gation are important for the correc- 
tion and reconstruction of the Old 
Testament text. Some felt that.a re- 
vision of the authorized version of 
the English Bible was little less than 
sacrilege. That feeling is stronger 
and more extensive when the correc- 
tion and reconstruction of the Greek 
and Hebrew texts are undertaken. 
But that such work is needed is the 
almost unanimous decision of emi- 

nt Hebraists and Old Testament 

cholars, both in this country and in 

Kurope. Numerous examples are 
given by Professor Workman where 
the Hebrew text is faulty in Jeremi- 
ah, and which could be corrected by 
the aid of the results of the investi- 
gation. 

Among other results derived from 
this investigation are some important 
suggestions for the Hebrew gram- 
mar, and anything that aids in the 
elucidation of the grammar must in- 
directly and reflexively aid in the 
elucidation and interpretation of the 
text. 

We have passed in rapid review 
before us a summary of the chief 
contents of this work; but to appreci- 
ate the labor and patience involved 
and the results reached, one must 
read the book carefully for himself. 
Whether we admit the hypotheses 
and accept the results claimed to 
have been reached by the author or 
not, we are bound to admire his hon- 
esty, fairness, and moderation. The 
work is not only characterized by 
deep scholarship and patient research, 
but by those qualities of heart and 
gpirit which are equally indispensa- 
ble to every student and interpreter 
of the Word of God. 

Works on this and kindred sub- 
jects are usually uninteresting and ab- 
struse. Professor Workman’s style 
is clear and his manner simple; and 
the work is exceedingly interesting, 
perhaps designed more for general 
readers than for any particular class 
of writers. This work was first issued 
two years ago,and since then has been 
widely read and frequently reviewed 
favorably and adversely. | 

Perfection need .ot be looked for 
in any work of this class; and, as it 
should not, it does not leave the read- 
er satisfied with the knowledge glean- 
ed from its pages. If the spirit of 
the author is imbibed in reading the 
book it will be a greater gain to 
the student than the knowledge he 
may glean from the pages he reads. 
For this unnamable influence or 
spirit which the author has breathed 
into his work, and which may inspire 
the reader, as well as for a valuable 
contribution to the textual criticism 
of Jeremiah, Professor Workman is 
entitled the gratitude of every student 
of the Bible. | 


FAMILY, 

The Church of Christ is one—the 
household of faith”—‘“in heaven and 
on earth” the same. One is our in- 


visible and triumphant Head.. The 
Church visible is divided into many 
families, that for want of considera- 
tion, for want of the spirit and wis- 
dom of the Great Teacher, are often 
militant among themselves, some 
seeming to regard the others as a 
different kindred—subjects of a dif- 
ferent government—not knowing what 
manner of Spirit they are of, and for- 
getting that they and we and all 
others are Christian only by so much 
as they and we possess the Spirit of 
Christ. The name “Church” seems to 
have been first applied by our Lord 
to the company of his disciples. In 
Acts ii: 47 (R. V.) we read that “the 
Lord added day by day those that 
were being saved. ’ 

The primitive church, a brother- 
hood of Christian disciples, was a 
very simple organization, in marked 
contrast to the elaborated ecclesias- 
ticism of the Anglican and the Roman 
Catholic branches of the universal 
Church. 

As the family is of more value than 
any one member of it, so the denom- 
ination is of more importance than 
any individual church, for it aggre- 
gates the values of all the churches, 
and should care for itself by making 
provision for the individual churches 
according to the peculiar needs of 
each. 

The well regulated family, in the 
person of the father—the representa- 
tive and responsible head—provides 
for each member—coats and cordu- 
roys for the boys, and petticoats 
and dresses for the girls; crutches 


for the lame, eye-glasses for the near- 


sighted, and education for all. 

Each member of the individual 
church, in a broad sense, belongs to 
the denominational family, and should 
be made to feel at home in every 
branch thereof, whenever occasion 
offers. The family has claims on each 
individual member, and each mem- 
ber, in turn, has claims upon the 
family. 

After the divine illumination and 
grace of Pentecost, the heaven-born 
church sought to express its ideal of 
Christian brotherhood and fellowship 


by each man contributing all he had 


to the common treasury. But there 
was too much selfishness and too 
little consecration for that ideal con- 
dition to continue. 

In all well-regulated Christian or- 
chards and fruit groves, trees cheer- 
fully support their branches, through 
flowerage and fruitage, unless some 
are left to wither and die. But what 
shall I more say? For time would 
fail me to tell of Gibeon and of Jud- 
ack, of Hoyrack and of Jerusha, and 
of Nathan, who have not boldly put 


on the armor themselves, nor furnish- | 


ed the sinews of war to others, un- 
weaponed and weak churches, and 
companies of believers as yet un- 
organized, to subdue kingdoms, work 
righteousness and obtain the fulfill- 
ment of promises where there is not 
yet room to receive them; and hence 
the waiting blessing is denied. 
The Christian church; her members, 
The. life of God on earth, 
From Christ, her head and Saviour, 
Derives her power and worth. 
Forp. 


CONVENIENCE, NOT CONVERSION. 


Some of the brethren having asked 
the writer for a sample of a small 
card used in pastoral work, it has oc- 
curred to me to ask our denomina- 
tional paper, Tue Pactric, to pub- 
lish such a card. The following is 
the face of this card: “‘ He shall give 
thee the desires of thy heart.’ (Ps. 
xxxvi: 4.) San Francisco, , 189—. 
I desire, henceforth, to lead a Chris- 
tian life. {Full name and residence. | 
‘If any man serve me, him will my 
Father honor.’ (John xii: 26.)” This 
is the reverse side— 


‘WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN ? 


“1. Is it because I am afraid of rid- 
icule and of what others may say of 
me? ‘ Whosoever shall be ashamed 
to me and of my words, of him shall 
fhe Son of man be ashamed. (Mark 
viii: 38.) 

“2. Is it because of the inconsisten- 
cies of professing Christians? ‘ Above 
all things put on charity.’ (Col. iii: 
14.) ‘Every one shall give account 
of himself to God.’ (Rom. xiv: 12.) 

“3. Is it because I am not willing to 
give up all for Christ? ‘ What shall 
it profit a man, if he shall gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?’ 
(Mark viii: 36.) | 

“4. Is it because I do not under- 
stand the way of salvation? ‘Be- 
lieve on the Lord Jesus Christ and 
thou shalt be saved.’ (Acts xvi: 21.) 
‘If any man will do his will, he shall 
know of the doctrine.’ (John vii: 17.) 
‘If any lack wisdom, let him ask of 
God.’ (James i: 5.) 

“5. Is it because I fear I am too 
great asinner? ‘Him that cometh 
unto Me, I will in no wise cast out.’ 
(John vi: 37.) 

“6. Is it because I am too young? 
‘Those that seek me early shall find 
me.’ (Prov viii: 17.) 

“7. Is it because I am postponing 
the matter for a more convenient sea- 
son? ‘Boast not thyself of to-mor- 
row, for thou knowest not what a day 
may bring forth.’ (Prov. xxvii: 1.)” 

They may be obtained at 60 cents 
per hundred from Mr. R. R. Hill, 
724 1-2 Market street, San Francisco, 


we will supply orders by mail prompt- 


y W. D. Witx1aMs, Pastor. 
Piymoutu Cuurcu, San Francisco. 


— 


Yield not to weak distrust. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


Prayer-Meeting Topic for Week Be- 
ginning April 24, 1892. 


BY REV. DR. W..D. WILLIAMS. 


Subject—“He Leadeth Me. How ?” 
(Ps. xxiii; John x : 4-14.) 

The words of the twenty-third 
Psalm are precious to many and fam- 
iliar to more. “The grass withereth, 
the flower fadeth”; but this inspired 
poem is full of comfort and blessing 
forever. It bears evidence of ripe- 
ness and maturity, and its tone is 
sweet, serene, hopeful. There are 
some things which youth has that age 
has not; but age also has something 
which youth cannot have. Age hasa 
wider outlook and a richer store of 
inward peace and faith. 

The Psalm was probably sung by 
David in that dark and troublous 
period when Absalom was in revolt. 
The unfilial ambition of his prodigal 
son made the unselfish father an exile 
from home. The pain that is smiting 
David's heart is sharp and cruel. His 
horizon is dark with threatening sor- 
rows. His hands swept the harmoni- 
ous harp, not with weak repining 


‘against fate or against his son, but 


With faith and trust in God. He was 
far away from his royal palace, a 
refugee in Mahanaim, where old 
friends showed their continued faith- 
fulness and new allies—“Shobi, and 
Machir, and Barzillai, the Gileadite, 
brought beds and basins and earthen 
vessels, and wheat and barley,” and 
everything necessary to the welfare 
of David and his men. In his dark- 
est night of trial, the light of God's 
mercy shone forth, so that he could 
say, “Thou preparest a table for me 
in the presence of mine enemies.” 
The Lord did more than provide him 
with something. He prepared a 
table—plenty, ease, peace, compan- 
ionship. He ever leads his children 
thus. 

‘¢ Enlightened by His heavenly ray, 

Our shades and darkness turn today.” . 
(II Sam. xvii: 27-29; Isa. x1:31; 
xxiii: 4: Ezek. xxxiv:11, 12; John x: 
11; I Peter ii: 25; Rev. vii: 17.) 

1. As a Shepherd, the Lord supplies 
every need. “I shall lack nothing,” 
said the Psalmist, and every believer 
re-echoes the testimony. The Lord 
is our bountiful benefactor; he the 
beneficient, we the dependent; wide- 
ly distant from each other by nature, 
but drawn together by a living cord 
of sympathy and gratitude whose 
strands are woven by night and day, 
by summer suns and winter frosts, by 
heaven-born impulses and heaven- 
sent restraints, by sorrow and by joy. 
“I lay down my life for the sheep.” 
(Phil. iv:19; Rev. vii:17; Psa. v:8.) 

2. He leads us to rest. “He maketh 
me to lie down.” Sometimes we put 
little value on the blessed seasons set 
apart for retirement from the world. 
Spiritual life will soon die out and 
cease to exist without spiritual sus- 
tenance. How welcome should be 
the mid-week service. We are tired 
and dispirited with the turmoil of 
life’s routine. We seek the “sweet 
hour of prayer,” and leave the house 
of God with buoyant spirits and 
energy renewed. 

3. He leads to refreshment. “He 
leadeth me beside still waters.” We 
go from strength to strength in quiet 
Lord’s Day valleys, apart from the 
hot, dusty highway of secular affairs. 
The rough, danger-lined paths of toil 
and temptation are exchanged for 
the moistened shade of “still waters.” 
(Psa. xxxi: iii; Prov. viii: 20: Ephes. ii: 
18.) 

4. His protection is around us; “for 
thou art with me.” He is ever watch- 
ful in mountain, glen and darkest 
valley. Itis David who speaks, but 
the words are equally true upon the 
lips of the humblest believer. God 
is our Protector, whoever we are or 
wherever we may be. “Thou prepar- 
est a table before me in the presence 
of mine enemies.” The beleaguered 
garrison shall have a feast. The 
famine-stricken soldier shall enjoy a 
banquet ‘The Christian in conflict 
shall have spiritual sustenance. The 
hungry and thirsty soul shall be sat- 
isfied. 

5. His consolations shall abound. “My 
cup runneth over”; God is lavish in 
his blessings. He is confident in 
God. “Surely, goodness and mercy 
shall follow me all the days of my 
life.” Difficulties and disappoint- 
ments are the lot of the children, but 
their disciplinary effect should bring 
us nearer God. And what of the fu- 
ture ? 

‘** The clouds ye so much dread 

Are big with mercy, and shall break 
In blessings on your head.” 

6. The noble resolve. “I will dwell 
in the house of the Lord forever.” 
Christianity is not, as readers of Lord 
Beaconsfield's works might think, a 
transformed Judaism. It is more. 
The saint under the old desired to 
dwell in the house of the Lord; the 
believer under Christ may dwell and 
work, receive shelter and be a co- 
worker with the Master. Come away 
from the pursuit of gain into the 
vineyard of the Lord. Leave the 
Temple of Fame to become a door- 
keeper in the. house of our God. 
Around you will go the halo of the 
light of eternity; from you will stream 
the blessings of another world. The 
Good Shepherd will never forsake us, 
neither in life nor in death. 


** His benediction He will give 
On all who toil, on all who learn, 
That all the church may holier live, 
And every lamp more brightly burn.” 


Priymovuts Cxuurca, San Francisco. 


| $1.25 and $1.50 per 


[RVING INSTITUTE 


A Select School for Young Ladies. 


“ourteenth year. Fifteen professors and teach- 
era. For catalogue or information address the 
Principal, Rev. EDWARD B OCHUROG, A.M., 
186 Valencia street, San Francisco, Oal. 


Hopkins Academy 
OAKLAND, CAL. 


— 


Tf you want a thorough, first class school, 


bend *: catalogne to 
w. W. ANDER*PON, A. M., 
PRINOIPAL 


THE PACIFIC 


Theological Seminary 


PROFESSORS: 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
RKV. MOOAR, 1).D., 
REV. W. W. LOVEJOY, D.D., 
KEV. C. 8. NASH, M.A. 
Letters and communications may be sent 
to any member of the taculty. 
The usual facilities are granted with but 
small charge. 
The year began September Ist. The half- 
year will begin January 5, |892. 


WESss 
YOUNG LADIES’ 
SEMINARY. 


~ ~ - 
th 
3 


i222 Pine St., San Francisce, 
Under the Ownership and Direction O 


DR. S. H WILLEY, 


\ided by a corps of twelve teachers. Num- 
hers limited; home care; instruction the 
choicest; music a specialty. Next term be- 
yins January 4th 1°92. Send for circulars. 


MILLS COLLEGE 


AND SENIVARY. 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIR 
Jan. 7, 1892. 


E OOLLEGE COURSE co very 
nearly to that of Wellesley College, Moe. 
The Seminary course of stady remainpr u: 
For circulars or information apply to 
Mrs. Cc. T. Mills, 
MILLS OOLLEGE P. O., 
ALAMEDA oo., Oal. 


field Seminary ! 


(825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, OAL. 


Soarding School for Young Ladies. 


prepared for college. The 
twentieth year will begin July 29, 1891. 
Ample grounds for outdoor exercise. 

Mrs. M. B. Hyde, Principal. 


OAKLAND SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Kindergarten and primary for little girls and 
boys. The spring term commenced Mon- 
day, January 4, 1892. Students prepared 
for the State University and other colleges. 
Special courses of study can be pursued 
Individual attention is given to pupils when 
necessary fur their advancement. For ful! 
particulars apply to the principal, Mrs. M. 
K. BLAKE, 528 Eleventh street, corner Clay, 
Oak and. 


Kindergarten : Training Class 
OAKLAND, CAL. 
Ten months’ course. Pupils of marked abil- 
ity may partly pay expenses by assisting in free 
kindergartens. For particulars address 
MISS GRACE E, BARNARD, 
1467 CASTRO Sr., : OAKLAND, CAL. 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE HOTEL 


(One door from Bank of California.) 


The traveling public will find this to be the 
most convenient as well as the most comfort- 
able Hotel in the: ity. Board and room, $1, 

ony: Hot and cold baths 
free. ‘None but most ob g white lator 
employed. Freecoach to and from the Hotel. 


W M.MONTGOMERY, Proprietor 
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Thou and I. 


Strange, strange for thee and me, 
Sadly afar; 

Thou safe, beyond, above, 
I ’neath the star; 

Thou where flowers deathless spring, 
I where they fade; 

Thou in God's paradise, 
I ’mid the shade. 


Thou where each gale breathes balm, 
I tempest tossed; 
Thou where true joy is found, 
I where ’tis lost. 
Thou counting ages thine, 
I not the morrow; 
Thou learning more of bliss, 
I more of sorrow. 


Thou in eternal peace, 


a I ’mid earth’s strife; 
- Thou where care hath no name, 
“ I where ’tis life. 
Thou without need of hope, 
I where vain; 


‘Lhou with wings dropping light, 
I with Time’s chain. 


Strange, strange for thee and me, 
Loved, loving ever; 
Thou by Life’s deathless fount, 
I near Death’s river; 
Thou winning Wisdom’s lore, 
I strength to trust; 
Thou ’mid the seraphim, 
I in the dust. —Phebe Cary. 


---- 


THE CHANGED RECORD. 


A SKETCH OF EARLY CALIFORNIA DAYS. 


The following story is based upon 
facts. Some of the parties who paid, 
years ago, heavy assessments to avoid 
expensive and almost hopeless liti- 


erty; others, who at one time lost all 
their earthly possessions through 
fradulent land grants, are still living 


in our midst. 
Many years ago, two brothers, born 


named Mat F. Graythorn and the 
other Nat T. Graythorn, bade each 
other good-bye, as it proved, for the 
last time. : 

The first returned to his rocky far 
in the White mountains, while the 
second sought fame, fortune and hap- 
piness on the sea and in foreign lands. 

Mat, the older of the two, devoid 
of energy or worldy ambition, plod- 
ded on in poverty, as his father before 
him had done, grumbling at his lot, 
but never trying to better it; while 
Nat, the younger, after many wander- 
ings, by a strange freak in the wheel 
of fortune, found himself, at last, 
stranded in that land on the Pacific 
Coast, which afterward became the 

Golden State. 

There, being tired of wandering, 
he took a young squaw for a com- 
panion and settied down; having in 
the easy, indolent life of hunting, 
fishing and smoking his greasewood 
pipe found, at length, his proper 
level, he spent the remainder of his 
days in what he chose to call comfor t 
-“At his death, which occurred in 
December, 1863, he left a worthless 
little ranch on the borders of a worth- 
less little trading post, in one of the 
“eow counties” of Southern Califor- 
nia, to his ignorant wife and three 
half-breed children. 

In the year 1868 the coming of the 
Union Pacific Railroad infused life 
into many dead towns, and where lazy 
natives had basked in the sunshine, 
or had slept in the quiet shade of 
rough, dirty, tile-roofed adobe houses, 
built generations ago, a change, sud- 
den, startling and marvelous, took 
place. Old houses were removed, 
streets widened, straightened and ex- 
tended, and, as if by magic, large 
brick blocks and elegant mansions 
took the places of the old sundried- 
brick adodes, while an enterprising, 
ambitious American population 
thronged the busy thoroughfares. 

So it came to pass that the small 
clay ranch where Nat's swarthy wife 
had so long milked the goats, and 
raised tobacco, red pepper and bijou 
beans, became the business center of 
a rich seaport city. 

In the mean time, away in the “old 
Granite State,” among the mountains, 
Mat F. Graythorn, grown more com- 
plaining as the years went by, heard 
of these things, and with envious 
hatred cursed the memory of the 
brother who did not will that land to 
him, instead of allowing it, in due 
course of law, to fall into the hands 
of the copper-colored woman, to 
whom the brother was never married, 
and her dusky children. 

But, in the year of our Lord, 1880, 
Mat himself paid the debt of nature, 
and was buried in the family grave- 
yard with his ancestors. Mat’s chil- 
dren, in the old homestead, after 
their father’s death, began in earn- 
est to try by hook or crook to get 


claim upon the coveted. California. 


estate. 

A lawyer, J. R. Brown, noted for 
shrewdness and lack of principle, was 
called upon, and the case, in detail, 
laid before him. Their father’s name, 
Mat N. Graythorn, and their uncle’s, 
Nat T. Graythorn, were in writing 
very similar; a mark added in the 
proper manner tothe N would trans- 
form it to an M; another, ever so 
small, across the back of the T would 
make it an F, and the name would 
then be their father’s. 

The crafty attorney quickly saw 
that these changes made on the old 
deed, and in the county records, 
would give the Graythorns a chance 
to show a clear original title to the 
land; in the mean time, a memoran- 
dum, he said, purporting to have been 
made by their father, corresponding 
with the old deed in date, amount of 
money paid, and number of acres 


vation still hold the rescued prop-. 


bought, could, after seeing the Cali- 
fornia papers, be easily prepared. 
The time-worn look, necessary to 
make the deception complete, could 


|easily be managed, A blank leaf 


from an old book, written upon with 
pale ink, would give a dingy indis- 
tinctness very hard to disprove. 

A bargain between the dishonest 
legal luminary and the pretending 
heirs was soon made, he agreeing for 
two-thirds of the proceeds to take all 
risks and pay all expenses. 

_ A journey to the Pacific slope im- 
mediately followed; there Brown se- 
cured an assistant who was not only 
as crafty as himself, but more experi- 
enced in corrupt practices. After all 
plans were deliberately formed, the 
new accomplice promptly proceeded 
to execute their unrighteous schemes. 

First, Nat’s widow, at her comfort- 
able but unpretentious home in the 
suburbs of the beautiful city, was 
found, and the information gained 
that the deed was long before de- 
stroyed. Next the county court house 
was visited, and, after some difficulty, 
the musty old record book of thirty 
years before brought out, and the 
document in question found. Then, 
with pencil and blank card in hand, 
the page, color of the ink, date, sum 
paid, and number of acres were rap- 
idly jotted down, the volume was again 
closed, and the cunning scoundrel, 
with a satisfied gleam on his vile face, 
went his way. 

Some months later, when the former 
call would probably be forgotten, the 
same man again presented himself 
at the county seat; in his pocket was 
a fountain pen filled with ink just the 
shade of thatin the book; two strokes 
of that pen were made, one on the N 


and the other across the T, but a 
and reared in New Hampshire, one | 


moment of time was consumed, but 
the name of the grantee then read 
Mat F. Graythorn, party of the sec- 
ond part, instead of Nat T. Gray- 
thorn as before; with a fiendish smile 


he surveyed his work, and whispered 


to himself, “How perfect; that change 
can never be detected. Those two 
little marks are worth to me a thou- 
sand dollars each.” Then, closing 
and replacing the book, he remarked 
carelessly that he did not find the 
point he was searching for, but would 
call again, and, thanking the gentle- 
manly recorder, hurried away. 

He had no nervousness or com- 
puuctions of corscience over the act, 
for he, with his confederates, had 
traveled through the State, hunting 
flaws in old records, and as the writ- 
ing in early days was carelessly done, 
errors were many; but where none 
appeared these villains were ready, 
for a sufficient money consideration, 
to make trifling changes, such as 
would throw a cloud upona good 
title. 

Through their management the 
number of leagues in many land 
grants were so raised that they would 
cover or be “floated” over hundreds 
and sometimes even thousands of 
acres. which the Mexican govern- 
ment never ceded to the grantee. 
The falsifiers were, of course; hand- 
somely paid for this wholesale rob- 
bery. 

Again, when dishonest men covet- 
ed the fine young orchards and com- 
fortable dwellings of industrious 
farmers, the faded ink in the ancient 
register was, if possible, tampered 
with, then a stranger would appear, 
and presenting an old pre-emption, 
forged and manufactured for the oc- 
casion, claim the premises. An ap- 
peal to the “doctored” records would 
show a defective title, and the hon- 
est citizen, with his helpless family, 
would be turned penniless from the 
home which their own hands had 
made. In other cases alterations 
were made simply to obtain fees for 
informing interested parties of de- 
fects in their needs, until, for a time, 
California real estate investments 
deemed hazardous. Happily, those 
days are past, and a man may, with 
as much certainty. purchase realty in 
this sunny land as in the older States. 

Two weeks after the visit mentiou- 
ed above, a thunderbolt descended 
upon that town in the shape of a 
newspaper item, which said that one 
J. R. Brown, an attorney from New 
Hampshire, had, the previous even- 
ing, stopped at the hotel. It also 
stated the gentleman had come to the 
city in the interest of the heirs of 
Mat F. Graythorn deceased (a broth- 
er of their former townsman Nat T. 
Graythorn), these heirs claiming to 
hold the title to some of the most 
valuable property in the city, their 
demand being based upon a memo- 


the deceased brother. The-- manu- 
script, the editor stated, was yellow 
with age, and the ink so faded that it 
was difficult toread. The first, dated 
May 21, 1847, ran as follows: “Sent 
to Nat T. Graythorn, my brother in 
California, two hundred dollars to 
pay for twenty acres of land, said 
land to be bought for his home, but 
recorded in my name.” The second, 
ten months later, said: “February 10, 
1848, received letter from brother 
Nat. The land was bought and re- 
corded in my name, according to 
agreement.” 

The publisher, for the encourage- 
ment of those concerned, added that 
an appeal to the county archives 
would certainly show that the resi- 
dents were safe. Those records had 
had in years gone by been thorough- 
ly searched, and so many certificates 


of title given, from time to time, in 
the numerous transfers, that there 


randum found among the effects of 


ra 


could be no possible foundation for 
so absurd a story. 

That day J. R. Brown, though ear- 
ly at the court-house, found himeelf, 
as he éxpected, preceded by ten of 
the solid business men of the town, 
all not a little disturbed by the 
morning's news, and anxious to satis- 


ground for apprehension. 


‘manuscript in question. 

The property owners were too busy 
with their own thought and fears 
(fears which they would not acknowl- 
edge even to their own hearts) to 
observe the cool, exultant expréssion 
on the face of the stranger who stood 
by, measuring with penetrating vis- 
ion, the capacity, mentally and finan- 
cially, of each man before him. 

At length the name was found, 
and there, to the astonishment of all 
except the low-voiced, smooth-spoken 
lawyer, was a mark to the N, so light 
and dim, that, as they now supposed, 
the abstractors had carelessly over- 
looked it; but the letter was surely 
an “M.” On looking further they are 
amazed to discover a line, which had 
never been noticed before, short, but 
distinct across the back of the letter, 
which had always been called a “T,” 
but was unmistakably an“F”’; and the 
name was therefore Mat F. Gray- 
thorn, instead of Nat T. Graythorn, 
as they had supposed. 

The work of the adroit changer of 
records had been so skilfully done 
the fortnight before that no suspicion 
of the forgery, so lately perpetrated, 
crossed the minds of the wronged 
people. 
- The property was now of immense 
valug, its assessment roll reaching to 
many hundreds of thousands cf dol- 
lars. Of course, for a time, excite- 
ment ran high, but the citizens, find- 
ing that they could not contradict 
the records, and believing that there 
was no way of escape, submitted to 
the inevitable, and, assessing them- 
selves each in proportion to the 
amount of capital at stake, bought 
out the swindling Graythorn heirs 
for seventy-five thousand dollars. 

J. R. Brown, the base impostor, 
after paying his associate two thou- 
sand dollars, one thousand each for 
those two marks, returned to his na- 
tive State, gave the Graythorns twen- 
ty-five thousand dollars, while he 
himself, for his portion of the ill-got- 
ten gains, and as payment for his six 
months’ plotting and iniquity, pocket- 
ed the fine fortune of forty-eight 
thousand dollars.—Salected. 


Household. 


FURNISHING THE KITCHEN. 


The novice is apt to think that the 
needs of the kitchen are trifling, and 
that purchases for it can be placed, 
like itself, quite in the rear of all 
else. Butthe truthis that the kitchen 
table is even more necessary than a 
drawing-room table, and that kitchen 
furnishings are really formidable 
rivals in expense to those in “the 
front room.” 

All kitchen utensils and furniture 
should be carefully bought, for they 
are the tools by which the health of 
the household is wrought. Health- 
giving food and clean apparel come 
from within the kitchen walls, and 
whatever cripples its efforts to pro- 


have no place in the house comfort- 
able. Scanty, poor utensils affect 
the variety, quality and palatableness 


the kitchen the builder of a home 
should relax her desire to save, and 
freely and cheerfully provide all that 
her practical sense of family comfort 
shows to be needed. 

The kitchen stove or range is the 
first thing to be bought. This is a 
large expenditure, but not to be 
avoided, unless the home-maker lives 
in alarge city. There the range is 
built into the house, or such as the 
better apartments. Such ranges are 
set into the chimney; hence the name 
“brick-set,” and they cost from $18 
to $75, according to size and quality. 
The price includes the pipes and all 


drical copper hot-water boiler that 
stands in the chimney-corner. _ The 


Philadelphia ranges are cheaper. But 
those ranges in which the hot-water 
boiler is set above the range, in place 
of the oven, and the oven itself plac- 


and do not give good service. 


the copper boiler and its pipes help 
to swell. | 

Next to the “brick-set” is the “port- 
able” range, looking like the cooking- 
stove of twenty years ago, but fitted 
with all the modern appliances for 
saving both heat and fuel. These 
ranges are supplied with two grates, 
so that either coal or wood may be 
burned. All portable ranges can 
have the pipes, called “water front,” 
of a boiler connected with them, and 
the larger ranges have the less mod- 
ern reservoir attached to them to use 
where the water supply does not 
have sufficient force to fill a boiler. 


‘These ranges cost from $6 to $50, 


vide these is lamentable, and should 


and the cost of the hot-water con- 


and capable of doing all required for 
fy themselves that there was no @ large family. The high-priced 


will take $7, which is a small outlay. 


| purchases, causing some things to be 


dictate. If the home-maker furnishes 
of food, and unnecessarily wear out her kitchen, including range, for $100, 
the worker's strength and temper.|she may rest satisfied that it is in 
This needless waste of strength, even | reality a small sum, spent to the best | g, 
in a servant, is poor economy, and in advantage for her home's welfare. 


the connections with the tall cylin. | ter; but life had rubbed a little sense 


best ranges come from Troy, though | 


its very grandeur. 


ed below the fire-box, are poor ones, | 
They | 
are used by builders in cities, as | 


they lessen the plumber’s bill, which : unsettled more ministers than small 


As soon as business hours opened ing, elaborately trimmed with nickel, 
the ponderous old volume was once but have no actual improvements be- 
more brought forth, and the leaves yond those in ranges of modest 


turned, until all eyes rested upon the price. 
~ The next purchases are those which 


— 


_ practically averaged, let us see how 


preferably one of paper that will not 


nection is included in the higher 
prices. The $6 range is a tiny affair 
for light house-keeping, with two 
griddle-holes and a wee oven, but 
does good workin miniature. Thirty 
dollars will buy a range of full size, 


ranges are more ornamental in cast- 


may be called kitchen furniture. One 


large table is needed; and a small | 


one, three feet long and on casters, 
is useful for rolling about the room 
to save steps. These, two chairs, an 
alarm-clock, a lamp, a large pail, 


shrink, and one or two good brooms 


If the small table is covered with 
zinc, it will be serviceable to set hot 
dishes on, and will cost $2 extra. 
Ten dollars will buy a marble-topped 
table mounted on pine, which is use- 
ful for pastry-making, especially in 
summer. 

Every reliable cook-book has a list 
of utensils needed for kitchen and 
pantry uses. The itemized list stands: 
Tins, $10; wooden-ware, $5; ironware, 
including household scales, $6; earth- 
enware, $4; agateware kettles, $3; 
cutlery, $3; japanned boxes for bread, 
cake and spices, $1. 

There is never any economy in 
buying even kitchen knives of any- 
thing but wrought steel. Other 
knives will not take a good edge, or 
stay sharp more than over night. 
Regular cooks’ knives, such as are 
used by professional chefs, would be 
a great help to the ordinary house- 
wife. Such small knives cost $1.25, 
and larger ones more than that. 
Agateware would be better than so 
much tinware. It is hght, durable, 
and easily cleaned, but costs about 
twice as much. But with ordinary 
usage it will last a long time, not 
rusting or cracking, while food will 
not burn as quickly in cooking. 

The finest and most satisfactory 
refrigerator is zinc-lined, and packed 
with charcoal—the best non-conduc- 
tor of heat for such uses. Its waste- 
pipe is double-siphoned, and has a 
movable elbow in the center, so that 
the pipe can be easily cleaned. Its 
shelves are of galvanized iron, and 
its two divisions open by doors in 
front, one above the other. The 
divisions are connected by six pas- 
sages, to make the air circulation as 
perfect as possible. This kind in 
medium size is $10.50. Each larger 
size is $3 more respectively. Anoth- 
er style of the same is made in hard 
wood, with some ornamentation, and 
is designed for flats and apartments 
where space must be closely utilized. 
These “flat” refrigerators are tall and 
narrow, but have all the economic 
and hygienic features of the ordinary 
ones, and, with finer wood-work, are 
an admissible part of dining-room 
furnishings whenever it is desirable. 
They cost respectively $13, $17 and 
$20, according to capacity. 

The necessary kitchen furnishings 
having been discussed and their cost 


much money has been spent: Cook- 
ing utensils, $32; kitchen furniture, 
$7; laundry utensils, $13; refrigera- 
tor, $10—total, $62. Ifa range must 
be bought, it will add $30 more. 
Each home should have its individual 
and special likes and needs. These 
will be felt more or less in the kitchen 


bought which no list of needs can 


KEEP STILL. 


In one of Dr. Burton's Yale lec- 
tures the following advice was given 
to young ministers: “When trouble 
is brewing, keep still. When slander 
is getting on its legs, keep. still. 
When your feelings ars hurt, keep 
still, till you recover from your ex- 
citement, at any rate. Things look 
differently through an unagitated 
eye. In a commotion once I wrote a 
letter and sent it, and wished I had 
not. In my latter years I had anoth- 
er commotion, and wrote a long let- 


into me, and I kept that letter in my 
pocket against the day when I could 
look it over without agitation and 
without tears. Iwas glad I did. Si- 
lence is the most. massive thing: con- 
ceivable sometimes. It is strength 
It is like a reg- 
iment ordered to stand still in the 
mid-fury of battle. To plunge in 
were twice as easy. The tongue has 


salaries ever did, or lack of ability.” 
— Workman. 


It was a little girl at Malden who, 
having been naughty and having re- 
ceived a punishment from her mother, 
said this prayer fervently when she 
went to bed atnight: “O God! please 
make me good; not real good, but 
just good enough so I won't have to 
be whipped.”— Boston Record. 


“That was an appropriate bit of 
music they had at the cattlemen’s 
annual dinner, when the band play- 
ed Beethoven’s Concerto in Gee,” 


There is medium in all things. 


CONGREGATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN 
SAN FRANvISCO. 


FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post 
and Mason streets. Sunday services, 11 A.M. 
and 7:30 P, M.; Sunday-school, 12:30; Chi- 
nese school, 6 Pp. M. Prayer- meeting, 
Wednesday, 7:30 P. mM. 


PLYMOUTH’ CHURCH—Post street, be- 
tween Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. D. 
Williams, D.D., Pastor; residence, 1719 Post 
street. Sunday services, 11 A, M. and 7:30 
P.M.; Sunday-schools at 9-30 A.M. and 12:30 
Pp. M.; - Christian Endeavor, 6.30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesdav, 7:30 P. M. 

THIRD CHURCH—South side Fifteenth St., 
between Valencia and Mission. Rev. F. B. 
Pullan, Pastor; residence, 117 Capp 
street. Sumday services, If A. M. and 
7:30 P. M.3; Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 

FOURTH CHURCH — South side Green 
street, between Stockton and Powell streets. 
Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Pastor. Sunday ser- 
vices, II A. M. and 7:30 P.M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30P.M, Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P. M. 


BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Pastor. Sunday services, 11 A. M. and 7:30 
P, M.; Sunday-school, 12:30 Pp. M.; Chinese 
school, 6:30 P, M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P.M. 


OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sev- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev, H. Hammond 
Cole, Pastor; residence, 309 Sanchez street. 
Sunday services, 11 A.M, and 7:30 P. M.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M.; Young People’s 
Meeting, 6:45 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. 


SWEDISH CHURCH—538 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Sevénth streets. Rev. C. 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, II 
A.M.and 7:30 P. M. Sunday-school, 9:30 
A. M. Prayer-meeting, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, 8 P. M. 

OCEAN VIEW UNION CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCH—Broad avenne, near 
Capital street. Sunday preaching by Rev. 
J. B. Eddie, pastor, at 11 A. M.; Sunday- 
page 12:15P.M. Prayer-meeting, Friday, 

P. M. 

PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-school at 2:30 P.M. John 
H. Kemp, Superintendent. 


SEVENTH-AVENUE CHAPEL — Corner 


Seventh and Clement avenues. Rev. 
J. B. Eddie, Pastor, Sunday - school 
at 3 p. M. F. K. Houston, Supt. Sun- 


day preaching at 7:30 P. M, 

PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL — Northwest 
corner Pierce and Green streets. James H. 
Beardmore, Superintendent. Sunday-school, 
3 P.M, 


Congregational Associates.—President— 
Stephen S. Smith, No. 7 Montgomery avenue. 
Secretagy and Treasurer—John F. Myers, 863 
Market street, San Francisco. 


Congregational Ministers’ Relief Soci- 
ety of California.—Rev. J. C, Holbrook, 
D.D., President; Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D., 
Secretary; Geo, H. Kellogg, Treasurer, 
112 Liberty street, San Francisco, Cal. 


W. H. M. U. for Southern California.— 
President, Mrs. Emma Cash, 1710 Temple 
Street, Los Angeles; Secretary, Mrs. H. 
K. W. Bent, Box 442 Pasadena; Treasurer, 


Mrs, E, A. Spencer, 419 West Second street, |: 


Los Angeles. Superintendent of Literature, 
Mrs. Alison C. Blaikie, Florence, Cal. 


Northern California Woman’s State 
Home Missionary Society. — President— 
Mrs. M. L. Merritt, 686 Thirty-fourth street, 
Oakland, Cal. Treasurer—Mrs.]. M. Haven, 
1329 Harrison street, Oakland, Cal. Re- 
cording Secretary—Mrs. M L. F. Eastman, 516 
Valencia street, San Francisco. Corresponding 
Secretary—Mrs. L. W. Eckley, Berkeley. 


Southern Branch of Weoman’s Board 
of Missions of the Pacific.—President— 
Mrs. J. H. Harwood, Orange. Vice-President 
Los Angeles District—Mrs. M. G. Phillips, 
1300 Carroll avenue, Los Angeles. Vice-Presi- 
dent San Bernardino District—Mrs. ].G. Hale 
Redlands. Home Secretary—Mrs. C. T. Han- 
son, ‘‘The Ardmour,” Los Angeles, Foreign 
Secretary—Mrs. A. L. McPherson, Redlands. 
Treasurer—Mrs. F. A. Miller, Riverside. 
Auditor— Mrs. G. L. Smith, Riverside, 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association.— 
232 Sutter street. H. J. McCoy, Secretary. 


California Bible Society. — Secretary, 
William Abbott, 1037 Market street, San Fran- 
cisco. Treasurer — Edward P. Flint, 328 
Montgomery street, San Francisco. Deposi- 
tary, Geo. C. McConnell, 757 Market street, 
San Francisco. District Su 
Rev. John Thompson, 1350 
Oakland. 


Boys and Girls’ Aid Society.—Baker 


street, corner Grove, San Francisco. 


Cal. W. C. T. U.—132 McAllister Street, 
San Francisco, 

Fruit and Flower Mission for Aid- 
ing the Needy and Sick.—420 Post street, 
n Francisco, Thursdays—Visiting days to 
hospitals and other benevolent institutions, 
President-——-Mary A. Harriss. Vice-President 
—Harriet Jacobson. Treasurer-—Mrs. Geo. 
H. Buckingham. Secretary—Phenie Armour. 


Young Women’s Christian Association. 
1221 O'Farrell street, between Octavia and 
Gough. 

Congregational Sunday - School and 
Publishing Society. — Boston and Chi- 
cago. President — Samuel B, Capen. 
Secretary—Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, D.D, 
Field Secretary --W. A. Duncan, Ph.D. 
Treasurer-—-E. Lawrence Barnard. Business 
Manager—Wm. F. Whittemore, Congregation- 
al House, Boston. Rev. Loyal L. Wirt, Su- 
perintendent for Central and Northern Califor- 
nia; office, 757 Market street, San Francisco. 


American Home Missiona~v Society.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New \ »k. Secre- 
taries — Rev. Wm. Kincaid, D.D., Rev. 
. B. Clark, D.D., Rev. Washington Choate, 
reasurer—Alex. H. Clapp, D.D. Superin- 
tendent Northern Californiaand Nevada—Rev. 
H. D, Wiard, 907% Powell St, Supt. South- 
ern California—Rev. J, T. Ford, Los Angeles. 
Financial Agent—J. S. Hutchinson, at The 
Sather Banking Company’s, corner. Pine and 
Sansome streets; nr, P. O. Box 2563. 

American Missio Association.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. Secre- 
taries—Rev.-M. E. Strieby, D.D , Rev. A. F. 
Beard, D.D., Rev. F. P. Wood , D.D. 
Treasurer—H.W. Hubbard, Esq. estern 
District Secretary—Rev, J. E. Roy, D.D., 151 
Washington street, Chicago, IIl. 

California Chinese Mission.—Auxilary 
to the American Missionary Association. Rev 
t: K. McLean, D.D., President. Rev. W. C 

ond, 418 Bartlett street, San Francisco, Sec- 
retary. 

The Church Building 
Society.—Secretary, Rev. L. H. Cobb, DD., 
59 Bible House, New York. Treasurer—H.O} 

» 59 Bible House, New York, Secretary 
for California~—Rev. Walter Frear, 1461 Tenth 
avenue, Oakland, Cal. 


rintendent— 
ranklin street, 


Rooms,: Congrega House, Boston. Sec- 
retaties—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D.. Rev. E. K. 
Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D. 
Danie trict » 39 e ouse. 
Walter Frear, Paciric office, 7 tgomery 
evenue, Sen Frandieco. 


West Education 
151 Washington street, Chicago. siden 

W. E. ‘Hale. Secretary — Rev. Charles 
R. Bliss, st Washington street, Chicago, 
Treasurer—Wm. H. Hubbard, The Rookery 


Missionary Society of the Swedish Con- 
tional Churches.—Rev. C. A. Bjork, 
10 Whitting street, Chicago. | 


DENNETT’S 
Surpassing Coffee 


— AND 


Continental 
Lunch Rooms, 


161 Market St., - San Francises 


NEW YORK : 
25 Park Row. 
140 Fast Fourteenth Street. 
145 Nassau Street. 
6 Beekman Street. 


BROOKLYN: 
17 Myrtle Avenue. 
Fultoa Street. 
898 Fulton Street. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
1313 Market Street. 
529 Chestnut Street. 
13 Seuth Ninth Street. 
BALTIMORE: 
308 East Baltimore Street. 
312 West Baltimore Street. 


Open day and nigh. save twenty-four 

hours for Sunday. opular rates. Quick 

rervice. Coffee of equal merit very scarce. 

The Christian public are our best customers. 

m, tobacco, on 
e. 


RANGES! 
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et 43 
"ter 
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Is the people’s choice. The only Ran 
that will bear ort ali that can 
praise of it. Bakingand R»asting. economy 


of fuel, cleanliners, fauliless quality a 
workmanship. Fitted with the wonderful 
and — ted Oven, allowing 
ail odors from the vuven to pass 
chimney. 


John F Myers & Co., 


863 MARKET STREET. 


BROOKLYN HOTEL 


(UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT) 
Bush 8t., bet. Mon tgomery& Sansome 
Adjoining First National Bank, 8. F. 


Conducted on both the European an 
Amencan plan. ‘This favorite Hotel is oa 
der the experienced management of Charles. 
Montgomery, and is as good, if not the best, 
Family and Business Men’s Hotel in San 
Francisco. Homecomforts. ‘¢uisine unex- 
celled. First-class service and the highes 
standard of respectability guayanteed. Uur 
rooms cannot be surpassed jor neatness and 
comfort. Board and room, per day, $1.25 to 

; board and room, per week to $12; 

rd and room, per month. .60 00 
Single rooms, 50c to $1. Special rates by ihe 
month. tpecial rates to excursion and oth. 
large parties. Free coach to and from ibe 


EDWARD OABLSON, 4. P. CURRIER. 
President. Vice-Pres. & Bec’y. 


THE CARLSON-CURRIER 


Sik  Mannfactaring Company, 


BELDING BROS. & COMPANY’S 


Ss. 


MILL: Con. Eoxzr 
BSalesroom: 


2 Sutter Street, San Francisc». 


Boox:KS. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS in Literature; &ci. 
ence, Religion, and Fiction received 
publicat: on. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS of all varieties, with 
stories and pictures, gilt and plain. 

PRAYER BOUKs and HYMNALS in f: ll 
variety of sizes and bindings, 

BIBLES in all sizes and styles, for teachers 
and students. 


in all staple and fashionab!e 


107 MONTGOMERY STREET, 
OPPOSITE OCCIDENTAL HOTEL. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. 


FILBERT STREET, NEAR POWELL AND 
MORTCOMERY AVE. 

swimming tank; tub baths; ferty 
porcelain tubs. ater pumped from the bay 
only at high tide, and changed daily. Every - 
clean and well ordered. Baihs 


E WITH OVER 2500 TESTIMONIALS. 


JAMES A PACIFIC 
AMES UNFORTH, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


THE ESTABLISHM iN 
CHURCH 


BELL 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. BALTIMORE, mp. 


Tne finest 


of Bells for 
Chimes, Fally 
Write for (a and Prices. 


Cc. BEACEX 
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American Zion. 
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THE’ PactFic: SAN 


FRANCISCv, CAT. 


[Wepwespay, Apri 20, 1892. 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Ca). 


NorTice——LIBERAL OFFER.—Any per- 
son sending us $7.50, with three new names, 
shall receive four copies of THE PACIFIC for 
one year. THE PaciFicis not published to 
make money or pay salaries, but solely to help 
on our Master’s work. If you are not a sub- 
scriber, send:your address, and pay $2.50 at 
any time within three months. It will pay you 
and yours well. 


Wednesday, April 20, 1892. 


It certainly deserves to be noted 
that at the late meeting of the Con- 
gregational Club in New York the 
subject of the theater should have 
been presented by three clergymen, 
two of whom took the hopeful and 
favorable view of that institution, 
while another invited speaker was 
the manager of one of the leading 
play-houses, himself the son of a 
Baptist minister. Yet the strenuous 
voices are still raised on the other 
side, and they are many. They will 
be many and strenuous as long as the 
average theater has far more associa- 
tions that are of the flesh rather than 
of the spirit. 


It sometimes seems as if, the less 
profoundly people believe in the actual 
resurrection of the Redeemer the 
more they make a show of observing 
the day that celebrates it. You may 
have passed a church and seen multi- 
tudes passing into it, and if you had 
passed in with them you would have 
seen decorations many and fine, and 
music, all presupposing and glorify- 
ing the historical record. Yet in 
that church the minister all the year 
long may have kept up a tone of 
denial or criticism which has relegat- 
ed the story of the resurrection to 
the region of the religious imagina- 
tion. That is, the less is made of the 
reality the more is made of the forms 
of outer observance; and what is 
worse, the outward observance pre- 
serves what the preacher considers 
a delusion. 


The term of study in the Pacific 
Theological Seminary closes this 
week. On Sunday morning, at the 
regular service in Plymouth-avenue 
Church, President Baldwin of Pomona 
College will, at the request of the 


students, preach a sermon appropriate 


to the occasion, and it is to be pre- 
sumed in the interest of Christian 
Education in our State. On Monday 
and Tuesday examinations will be had 
in the Seminary Chapel. Monday 
evening, at 5:30,in the rooms of the 
Plymouth-avenue Church, the alumni 
and invited guests will dine together. 
Later, in the same evening, at 7:30, 
will be held a service in memory of 
Professor Benton. The inaugural 
addressand introduction of Professor 
C. S. Nash will occur at the same 
place on Tuesday evening in connec- 
tion with the graduation exercises 
of the class of 92. We expect as 
large attendance ‘as possible. The 
Seminary needs now, in a special 
measure, the rallying of its friends. 


One of the good results of the 


‘London Council has been to promote 


a wider mutual knowledge of the 
leaders in the churches on both sides 
of the Atlantic. Now, therefore, one 
reads in the English Congregational 
journals far more generous mention 
of the men and movements of our 
The notices of such 
men as Professor Stearns are appre- 
ciative and affectionate. It is a pleas- 
ure to see, even in our California daily 
journals, so full a telegraphic sum- 
mary of the character and services of 
well nigh the foremost Congregational 
pastor in England, Rev. Henry 
Allon. We doubt not, as tidings of 
the loss of our own eldest represent- 
ative in the Council have passed over 
the sea, similar due recognition will 
have been made. So the ties of 
mutual good understanding and fel- 
lowship have grown stronger. Dr. 
Allon, to whom we have referred, be- 
sides a prolonged pastorate of emi- 
nent excellence, was the very success- 
ful cultivator of Congregational 
music, and the editor of the British 
Quarterly Review. | 


— 


Probably most of our readers are 
not aware, as we were not until our 
attention was recently called to the 
facts,that all paper-covered novels and 
boys’ and girls’ flash story-books are 
carried in the mails as second-class 
matter at one cent a pound, while 
school-books, Bibles, scientific, 


ligious and miscellaneous’ books, 
bound and unbound, as third-class 
matter, are charged eight cents a 
pound. Twenty million pounds of 
these books, about ninety per cent. 
of which are foreign fiction, are car- 
ried in the mails annually at a cost 
in cash to the people (in excess of 
the postage received) of $1,200,000. 
Is not this an injustice that calls for 
correction, and of which the press 
and the people ought to have some- 
thing to say? A bill has been in- 
troduced in Congress removing this 
unjust discrimination in favor of fic- 
tion and demoralizing lterature. and 
requiring all books (other than mag- 
azines and periodicals) to pay the 
same rate of postage. The number of 
the bill is Senate 2825, House 5067. 
Congress will adjourn in afew weeks, 
and very prompt action is needed on 
our part if we will show to Congress- 
men our interest in the passage of 
this bill. We suggest that our read- 
ers write personally to Senator 
Mitchell of Oregon, who is on the 
Senate Postoffice Committee, and to 
Representatives Loud of California 
and Wilson of Oregon, who are on 
the House Postoffice Committee, or to 
other Congressmen with whom you 
are acquainted, or to other influential 
persons at Washington, urging the 
passage of this bill without delay, 
that our national government shall 
certainly go so far as to cease this 
discrimination in favor of this vile 
literature at an actual expense to 
good tax-payers of over one million 
dollars. 


—_ 


Jesus was not only the greatest 
sufferer; he was also the one who 
rose triumphant over his sufferings. 
He not only suffered without sin, but, 
by rising from the dead, he proved 
himself the Conqueror of death, and 
the Victor over all the forces of evil, 
in the very hour when they seemed 
to have prevailed. He has set us an 
example of brave and patient endur- 
ance under suffering. He has shown 
us a noble pattern of obedience to 
the will of God, in the midst of a 
world of sin and disobedience; but he 
has done more. He has given us the 
assurance that our trials and our 
strivings after righteousness are not 
vain, but will be crowned with a vic- 
tory similar to his own. 


You look around you, and on every 
side you see sin and wickedness ris- 
ing like a hideous giant, and proudly 
trampling all goodness and virtue be- 
neath his feet. You see how greed 
of gain, ambition, hatred, passion, 
and every other form of selfishness 
dominate the hearts of men, and fill 
the earth with cruelty, and oppres- 
sion, and injustice, with war and vio- 
lence, with intrigues and murders, 
and all manner of sin and corrup- 
tion. Nay, in your own hearts also 
you see the apparently unequal 
struggle of virtue against sin, until 
you cry out, in the words of the 
apostle: “Oh, wretched man that I am, 
who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death?” To dwell on such 
scenes means despair. It leads us to 
doubt whether there be a God who 
rules the world in equity, and who 
desires the triumph of the good and 
the downfall of the evil. 


There is nothing that can save us 
from dark doubt and despair but the 
thought of “Jesus Christ risen from 
the dead.” 
ed to win a greater triumph than 
when it nailed him to the cross and 
lifted him up to the mocking gaze of 
the world? When has the cause of 
truth and holiness ever seemed so 
hopeless as when the sorrowing dis- 
ciples laid the body of their Master 
in the tomb, and saw the entrance 
sealed by hisenemies? Yet the pow- 
ers of darkness had but a few brief 
hours to enjoy their triumph, for 
soon he, who had been dismissed to 


death, defeated and disgraced, came 
forth triumphant, not only over his 


and the cause of death. 

In His resurrection the doom of 
sin was pronounced. Sin is not eter- 
nal; it is not almighty. Though it 
triumph for a season, and insolently 
boast of its power, the time is coming 
when that power shall be broken, 
and the very memory of it remain as 
but a hideous dream through the 
ages of eternity. | We may not see 
how it is to be accomplished. The 
happy day may seem far distant, but 
since the day that Jesus rose from 
the dead, there has been moving in 
the world a spirit which will surely 
bring about this glorious consumma- 
tion. The spirit of life will one day 
be shown to be mightier than the 
spirit of sin and death. 


H. L. Rand, United States Consul 
to the Caroline Islands, arrived in 
this city April 14th. Mr. Rand isa 
brother of our missionary Rand, so 
many years on those islands. Mr. 
Rand left his home in Carthage, IIL, 
for the islands in December, 1890, 
but did not reach Ponape until No- 
vember, 1891. The Spanish govern- 


When has evil ever seem-. 


the grave by a cruel and shameful |. 


human foes, but over death itself, | 


ly expressed the opinion to our gov- 
ernment that the time had not yet 
come when they would be ready. to 
receive foreign Consuls at Ponape, 
and Mr. Rand, receiving this inform- 
ation from our government, there 
was nothing for him to do but to re- 
turn to this country. He left Ponape 
March 2d for Manila, and so, by Hong 
Kong and Yokohama, to this city. He 
reports that the Spanish Governor at 
Ponape received him kindly, and paid 
him every attention. The Metalanim 
tribe, with King Paul at their head, 
still hold out against the Spaniards. 
There have been no hostilities since 
November, 1890. Some members of 
the tribe have visited the Spanish 
colony, and have not been molested. 
It is understood that this tribe, while 
engaged in their usual avocations, 
are ready for any renewal of the con- 
flict on the part of the Spaniards. 
Missionary Rand, who went down on 
the Morning Star, reached Ponape 
January 30th, and was at the colony 
a few days, when he continued on in 
the Morning Star. He intended to 
stop at Mokil, one of the same group. 
The Ponapean chief, Henry Nanpei, 
who made so many friends in this 
city, went on the Morning Star to Ku- 
saie. He did not wait for that vessel 
to continue on, but took the Robert W. 
Logan to his home in Ponape. The 
Spanish Governor, at the time Mr. 
Rand was there, was very popular 


with the Ponapeans, and seemed to 


be a very fair man; but he was re- 
lieved by the Spanish Government, 
and returned to Spain on the same 
vessel with Mr. Rand. Who his suc- 
cessor is, we are not informed. 


—— 


— 


Tue Pactric called attention a few 
weeks ago to the lack of action on 
the part of the Grand Jury of this 
city, and that if indictments were in 
order under the last Grand Jury, 
which was declared illegal, the same 
evidence must still be in existence, 
and that indictments ought to be in 
order under this Jury. It now ap- 
pears that this body has not acted, 
and does not intend toact. They re- 
ported that they could not agree; 
they could not work together to ac- 
complish any good thing, etc. And 
so they have been dismissed. A fine 
condition this! One Grand Jury is 
illegal; the next fails to act and is 
discharged; and what will the next 


do? If anything is plain to see in 


this whole proceeding, it is that 
boodle is on top and that justice and 
honest dealing are at a discount in 
our State government and municipal 
affairs. 


Mayor Schilling of San Jose, in his 
inaugural address last Monday night, 


well said: “Most earnestly do I urge- 


the suppression of dives, gambling 
dens and other breeding places of 
sin and shame along the principal 
thoroughfares of our fair city. “Shall 


the city of homes, schools and churches | 


be ruled by the scum of dives and 
gambling dens, or by the people ?” 
That is the sort of talk, betokening 
right action, which would be timely 
on the part of highest officials of other 
fair cities in our State. | 


SPOKES FRUM THE HUB. 


The frog-nostications of April 2d 
in rural Boston have been verified on 
our “bleak New England shore’”—free 
from floods and earthquakes that 
often disturb the mental equilibrium 
of other portions of our favored land. 
It will not do for the foot to say to 
the head,“I have no need of thee’ —un- 
less, as sometimes happens in parish 
church affairs, the foot assumes the 
place of the head, and the wheels of 
Christian progress run down hill. 
The Lord don’t seem to desire disloy- 
al men and women to steady the ark 
of covenanted spiritual blessings to 
his church. | 

For several days last week the tem- 
perature here ranged between 70 and 
80 degrees. Buds swelled, song- 
birds appeared and were heard, and 
verdure suddenly sprang into life. 
But the sympathetic mercury, lest 
editors should be flooded with spring 
rhymes, quietly cooled its exultation, 
and to-day stands at 40 degrees. 


The charms of Spring 
I’d gladly sing, 
Had I the voice and meter; 
Devoutly bring 
An offering— 
In love’s sweet name would greet her. 


Dr. A. H. Quint, the veteran chap- 
lain-soldier, in connection with the 
subject of temperance, told a Y. P. §. 
C. E. this week that he knows all 
about the evils of tobacco, for he 
used it excessively for thirty years, 
but stopped short off fourteen years 
ago. “There is one thing,” said the 
Doctor, “to recommend the use of the 
poisonous weed to one expecting to 
visit the Antilles. No cannibal will 
eat the tainted flesh of tobacco users. 
Savages repudiate the flavor of some 
‘Christian gentlemen.’” 

The Doctor, who is now a good deal 
broken, compared with his former 
stalwart vigor, preached a very sug- 
gestive and excellent sermon recent- 
ly from John xvii: 15. A very brief 
abstract follows. This text sounds 
much like the prayer of a mother. 
Not then for the world, but for his 
friends he prayed—that they should 
remain in the world, with all its evil, 
that in this case means sin, the power 
of Satan. The word often means 
trial; misfortune. The disciple needs 
‘the world for discipline; the world 
needs the efforts and influence of the 


disciple for its evangelization. 


Christ's was an incarnate life that he 
right be made perfect through suf- 
fering. ‘Is this vile world a friend 
of grace?” Yes. 

The same breeze drives some ves- 
sels in one direction, and some in the 
other, according as they are headed 
and trimmed. We must stand straight 
to carry a burden on the head. What 
would the world be if all the people 
who have contended and suffered for 
the truth were taken out? 

At the last meeting of the Congre- 
gational Club, the Sunday question 
was opened by an excellent address 
by John Herbert, Esq., on the obliga- 
tion of the State to the Lord's Day. 
Gen. John L. Swift considered Sun- 
day travel, but it was difficult to say 
which track he was on, a number re- 
marked. Rev. A. A. Berle’s remarks 
were characterized by a member of 
the club asa “sop to Sunday news- 
papers,” and awakened the indigna- 
tion of at least one D.D., who is bib- 
lical on the Sunday as well as other 
Arthur H. Wellman proved 

e son of his father by ringing 
words.on the right side of the ques- 
tion that evoked hearty applause. 
Rev. F. S. Hatch added facts and in- 
terest to the discussion, reporting the 
great success of persevering efforts 
in Connecticut in restricting railroad 
traffic on the Lord’s day. None but 
mail trains are now allowed, and 
these only before 9 a. m, and after 
3p. M. Rev. J. M. Foster, Presby- 
terian, claimed that there are two 
millions of unwilling toilers on our 
rest and worship day. 

Presbyterians are increasing their 
churches and membership in Boston. 
The Roxbury Presbyterian church, 
a beautiful new structure costing 
thirty-five to forty thousand dollars, 
was dedicated Wednesday evening, 
April 6th. The house, with a seating 
capacity of about eight hundred, was 
packed, and several hundred “stand- 
up seats” were crowded. Repre- 
sentatives of other denominations 
took part, and Dr. John Hall of New 
York preached. Under the leader- 
ship of Dr. M. D. Kneeland, whose 
trumpet gives no uncertain sound, 
the enterprise is prophetic of large 
success. | 

“Clerical Politics,” the name with 


| which Professor L. Townsend has 
made such a stir in the Methodist 


denomination hereabouts, was up for 
consideration in the New England 
Conference, held in our city last week, 
closing Monday of this week. 


The report on Sabbath observance 
opens as follows: “Ihe moral and re- 
ligious life of a people can be cor- 
rectly measured by their observance 
of the Lord’s Day. The manner of 
its observance is a factor of the ut- 
most importance in forming the physi- 
cal, moral, industrial: and religious 
interests of men.” 

At the Ministers’ Meeting Monday 
morning, Pilgrim Hall, Rev. D. P. 
Birnie presented the following reso- 
lution, which was adopted: 


“Resolved, That the Congregational 
ministers of Boston and vicinity do 
hereby express their most emphatic 
condemnation of the Chinese Exelu- 
sion act, which has just been passed 
by the House of Representatives, as 
&@ measure contrary to the spirit of 
Christianity, which is the common law 
of our land, opposed to the sense of 
international justice which should 
govern the intercourse of nations, 
and in threatening to endanger or 
nullify the work of the Christian 
missions in China, worthy the disap- 
proval of all Christian people through- 
out the land. And we request our 
Senators from Massachusetts to use 
every endeavor to lawfully prevent 
its adoption by the United States 
Senate.” 


“What are the Great Needs of the 
Congregational Church and Min- 
istry ?” was the subject for discussion. 


Rev. Dr. Horr thinks more aggress- 
iveness and, less garrison duty are 
essential. Our view is too narrow. 
We need more co-operation. This 
will greatly multiply strength. A 
unit is an important thing; but 
the power of uniis is greatly 
augmented by their relations. We 
need more denominational esprit de 
corps. 

Rev. H. A. Hazen thinks we need 
more loyalty to our denomination for 
Christ, more recognition of the world 
as our world; we should make our 
churches missionaries to the world. 
Frequent change of ministers is a 
great waste of power. 

Rev. W. F. Campbell said Congre- 
gationalism needs more connection 
with our government, a chaplain to 
visit our reformatories and prison, and 
training schools to cultivate music in 
our churches. Rev. C. C. Kellogg 
emphasized the need of promised 
spiritual power and the education of 
young men for the ministry. 

Time and space fail me to tell of the 
numerously attended breakfast “given 
by alumne and friends,” in honor of 
Miss Philena McKeen, about. to retire 
from the headship of Abbot Female 
Academy, Andover, at the Vendome, 
last Saturday at 12 mu. The satin 
menus were adorned with the por- 
trait of the honored principal; arched 
by “We were, we are, and always 
shall be, her pupils’; of the New 
Cambridge Club, or- 
ganized this week; and of the twenty- 


fifth anniversary of the settlement of 
Rev. P. B. Davis, Hyde Park. one of 
our most devoted and successful pas- 
tors, now rir! to have a colleague. 


Boston, April 12th. 


PERSONAL LABOR. 


BY REV. JOSEPH ROWELL. 


I take up the story where I left it, 


and would to God that what I have 
now to say might be true of five hun- 
dred pastors! You told your morti- 
fying experience to the wife, and 


while you wept together, she gently | 


suggested that it might be well to con- 
sider if something might not be gain- 
ed by studying the methods of the 
Salvation Army. But the great bat- 
tle was fought out in the closet. You 
recalled that dreadful dream, and re- 
alized that, should those men die as 
they then were, you would be the de- 
stroyer of their souls. You said to 
your own heart, “This must not be; I 
must either leave my pulpit or be 
faithful in it.” But how could you 
make such a change? Should you 
begin to warn your people of their 
sin “and doom, they would think 
you were crazy, and, very likely, you 
would disrupt the Church, and lose 
your place. But, a voice from heav- 
en said, “Better a thousand times to 
lose your place than to be unfaithful 
in it.” Then there came to you a 
revelation of God’s wonderful holi- 
ness, and his loathing for sin, and 
you felt as you had never felt before, 
how just and reasonable and neces- 
sary are his hatred of it, and the 
dreadful doom of sinful men! On 
your knees before God, you solemnly 
vowed that from this time on you 
would faithfully declare his just 
claims, and deliver whatever message 
he would give you. At once your 
burden was gone, and your heart 


burst into a song of thankfulness. 


All the difficulty vanished, and you 
felt that you could face your people, 
and declare to them the whole truth 
of God. You asked Him for a theme 
for the next sermon, and there came 
to your thought the words: “These 
shall go away into everlasting pun- 
ishment.” You hesitated, and pray- 
ed again, and got the same answer. 


And now came the work of prepar- 
ation. 
commentaries, or any books of refer- 
ence. You thought of A, B and C in 
those central pews, and felt that you 
must convince them that they were 
lost sinners, and persuade them to 
come to Christ. You had no need to 
prove a point, frame an argument, or 
secure logical conclusions; but sim- 
ply to deciare God's message, and 
persuade them to obey it. You spent 
much more time on your knees than 
you had ever done before in prepar- 
ing a sermon, and felt that your best 
work was done then. You were face 
to face with God and with the men 
whom you were persuading to yield 
to him, and the truth was clearer 
and more real to you than you had 
ever seen it before. You wrote on 
with an unusual elevation of spirit 
and consciousness of God's approval, 
and felt a strong assurance that this 
would not be like many a sermon be- 
fore it—labor lost. All the week 
you leaned calmly on the breast of 


the Almighty. You rested sweetly 
‘all Saturday night, undisturbed by 


qualms of conscience or apprehen- 
sion of failure. When you woke in 
the morning God’s sunny smile was 
on all the visible world, and his great 
peace filled your heart. There was 
very little talk at breakfast, for all 
saw that your mind was very much 
pre-occupied. 

At church the people gathered 
with the usual rustle and chatter in 
the vestibule, and curious roving 
eyes in the church. But when the 
invocation was uttered, a deep hush 
fell on all, for all felt that a change 
had come over their pastor. You did 
not know that you had read» the 
Scripture more intelligently and the 
hymn more impressively than you 
had ever done before; but the people 
did, and remarked your self-forget- 
fulness. Your prayer impressed all 
with a solemn feeling of God’s pres- 
ence. As you rose to speak, a great, 
but not oppressive burden, rested on 
your soul. Your manuscript lay be- 


fore you, but its leaves were unturn-— 


ed. You could not have read it had 
you tried, for right before you were 
A, B and C, whom you felt you must 
now win to Christ. You were hard- 
ly aware of the presence of any oth- 
ers (though many in the congrega- 
tion thought you were preaching to 
them directly), but poured out your 
whole heart, as you plead with them 
to escape from guilt and wrath. 

After the service none gathered 
about you with flattering stories of 
your “splendid sermon,” but the con- 
gregation melted away in solemn si- 
lence. You went home full of the 
peace of God, and prayed till late 
into the night for A, Band C. Mon- 
day morning, after an early break- 
fast, you sought A at his residence; 
you met him at his door; he was just 
starting to visit you. Withan earnest 
hand-grasp you said: “My friend, I 
am come to tell you that I am_ very 
anxious for your salvation.” And the 
answer came quick and quivering, 
“I am very anxious about it, myself. 
This thing has been neglected quite 
too long.” And now, if you know 
how to lead him, and even if through 
inexperience you do not use the 
wisest method, on your knees togeth- 
er, he is soon led to the “Lamb of 
God that taketh away the sin of the 
world.” 

As you go to your home, your heart 
overflowing with the sweetest joy of 
your life, you pass that laborer again, 


‘and think, “Is it possible that I ever 


You felt no need of lexicons, 3. onstrate that the city was not fit 


wished to change work with you? I 
would not change with the highest 
monarch of earth! No, not with an 
angel of God!” 

In how many churches would the 
conversion of A, B and C double the 
active power of the church ? 

I have something to say about a 
very important form of personal 
labor. 


ALONG THE MEDITERRANEAN IN THE 
TRACK OF ST. PAUL—XVIII. 


BY REV. H. V. ROMINGER. 


That which excites the greatest 
wonder in viewing the ruins of 
buried Pompeii is the decoration of 
the houses, all vivid with undimmed 
hues, the walls fresh as if painted 
yesterday; not a hue faded on the 
rich mosaic of the floors, everywhere 
revealing the art and skill of those 
who once moved the springs of that 
minute yet gorgeous machine of lux- 
ury and of life. Inthe evening, when 
we were back again in Naples, after 
wandering among the ruins of buried 
Pompeii, and from the balcony of the 
hotel looked across the bay to Vesuvi- 
us and saw the glare of the devour- 
ing fire, trembling, palpitating in the 
darkness, we seemed to see written 


in the smoke and flame the sermo): 


out. 


| 
| 


which men are so slow to heed, “ Be 
sure your sin will find you out.” 

This uncovered city of the plain to- 
day preaches its impressive sermon 
from that text. God touches the 
hills, and they smoke. God is a con- 
suming fire for all wickedness and 
unrighteousness of men. God in 
history is a truth which you can read 
here among the ruins of these buried 
cities. A volcano, whose fires had 
been slumbering for ages at God's 
command, bursts forth, easily settiny 
everything aflame, first shaking the 
city in terrible throes, then burning 
and burying it forever. (God is the 
only being who can control a volcano, 
and again and again has he employed 
volcanic action. The pictures and 
the signs on the walls of Pompeii 


to live. It was conspicuous for its 
sins, licentiousness, ostentation, and 
debauchery. 

Engirdled with palaces, emparadis- 
ed with gardens, pillored into archi- 
tectural exquisiteness, the city stood 
there on the foot of the mountain. 
up the sides of which it ran with 
vineyards and villas of merchant 
princes, and all that marble, and 
bronze, and imperial baths,and arbori- 
culture and rainbowed fountains, and 
a colisseum,at the dedication of which 
9,000 beasts had been slain, and 
a supernal landscape in which the 
shore gave roses to the sea, and the 
sea gave crystals to the shore; yes, all 
that beauty and pomp and wealth 
could give was there to be seen and 
heard. The city seemed as firmly 
built and durable as any on the 
globe. But the bid morals of the 
city shocked the world. The revela- 
tions made respecting the moral con- 
dition of that city are appalling and 
revolting beyond measure of words 
to describe. 

In the year 79, on the fourth of 
August, a black column rose above 
the adjoining mountain and spread 
Pliny, the younger, who saw 
it, says: “Like a great pine tree, 
wider and wider, until it began to 
rain upon the city, first ashes and 
then pumice-stone, and sulphurous 
fumes scooped, and streams-of mud 
poured through the streets, over the 
crashing vines, over the desolate 


houses, over the amphitheatre itself. 


far and wide, with many a mighty 
splash in the agitated sea, fell the 
awful shower’—till few people escaped 
and the city was buried, and some of 
the inhabitants, after 1,800 years, are 
found embalmed in the scoriz of that 
awful doom. God Almighty called 
up awful forces to. obliterate that 
profligate city. It was a danger 
spot to the world, like Sodom anil 
Gomorrah, and the red-hot spade ot 
voleanic action buried it forever. 


—- 


SANTA BARBARA. 


The annual meeting of tho Con- 
gregational Church was held 
Wednesday April 6th, beginning at 
4:30 in the afternoon and including 
supper at 6 o'clock, and asociable time 
with music in the evening. A very 
much larger number of members was 
present than for many years. 

From the various reports it appear- 
ed that $776.55 had been contributed 
for benevolent purposes, of which 
$277.32 was for Foreign Missions and 
$295.22 for Home Missions. The cur- 
rent expenses of the church were 
$2,157.42. After paying this, together 
with $78.90 due on the previous year's 
account, there was still a small balance 
in the treasury, with the gas bill for 
March yet to be paid. The expense 
for janitor was provided for, as usual, 
by the Ladies’ Aid Society, which re- 
ported a balance of $185.59 in its 
treasury. From the Sunday evening 
collections $33.42 had been devoted 
to the purchase of music for the choir. 
The debt statement showed contribu- 
tions to the sinking fund $2,579.35. 
interest due on note for $1500, $107: 
total, $2,686.35. Interest paid during 
the year, $400. Balance available for 
payment of the $4,000 note due in 
October, $2,286 35, with some unpaid 
weekly pledges yet to hear from. _ 

The clerk reported 47 absences and 
122 active resident members. ; 
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THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Religions UWerws. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


The Bay Conference of Congrega- 
tional churches at the Niles Congre- 
gational church, on Friday of this 
week, April 22d, has for its general 
theme, “Evangelical Progress.” The 
programme includes report of Com- 
mittee on “Finley College,” Santa 
Rosa; “The Lord’s Command and the 
Demand of the Times,” Rev. H. H. 
Cole; “Waste Forces in Church 
Work,” Rev. W. D. Williams, D.D.; 
“Work Each One Can Do,” Rev. W. 
(. Pond, D.D.; “When Do We Fail 
and How Shall We Succeed,” Rev. J. 
K. McLean, D.D.; “Present Outlook 
of Temperance Work, Introducing 
Mr. L. L. Abbott’s Plan,” Rev. W. W. 
Madge; “Preparation for Serving the 
Master,” Rev. W.W. Scudder. Leave 
San Francisco, broad gauge boat, 
8:30 a.m. Oakland, foot of Broad- 
way, 9 o'clock. Round trip, $1.10. 
Return trains will arrive in San 
Francisco at 7:30, and Oakland, 


nd 


M. 

The subject at the last Monday 
Club, by Rev. W. W. Scudder, was “A 
Plan to Secure Congregational Head- 
quarters” in this city. The subject 
of a Congregational headquarters has 
often been before us in one way and 
another; but we have never yet seen 
the way to secure it. Our Brother 
Scudder’s plan is to call upon the 
different great missionary societies 
represented on this Coast by agents 
or superintendents to bear a part of 
the expense of such a building. One 
of the agents present said he thought 
his society would be willing to aid to 
the amount of $2,000 and more. The 
general sentiment of the meeting was 
that those representing the different 
societies should have their offices in 

the same building in an accessible 

part of the city, and that we should 
continue to agitate this matter of a 
building of our own until it is secur- 
ed. Among the visitors were Mr. 
Geo. C. Hatch, a member of Trinity 

M. E. church, Cambridge, Mass., and 

Rey. Chas. E. Chase of Port Angeles, 

Wash. The attention of the munis- 

ters was called to the petition to Con- 

gress asking for the prohibition of 
the importation of opium into this 
country which will be sent to them 
this week for many signatures, asking 
them to be prompt and energetic in 
the matter, so that: a strong showing 
shall be made. According to the 
usual custom the Club adjourned for 
two weeks, on account of the exam- 
inations next Monday, and the other 
closing exercises of our theological 
seminary next. week. 

Passion week was observed by 
special meetings in Plymouth and 
Olivet churches, and the First church, 
Alameda. | 


A large chorus choir helps Brother 
Scudder in his good work in the Ala- 


meda church. Some young people 


found the Saviour in the special 
meetings last week. 


On Easter Sunday, as far as we 
have heard, our churches were beau- 
tifully decorated and had large con- 
erecations, and sermons and music 
befitting the day. In the evening all 
had Easter praise services by the 
choir and congregation, or Sunday- 
school, or all combined. 


The First church in this city was 
full morning and evening. Rev. A 
i. Winship preached an excellent 
sermon in the morning, and made an 
appropriate address at the evening 
praise service, Plymouth church 
made an Easter offering in the morn- 
ing of $1,100. Dr. Pond preached at 
Bethany church on the “Power of 
Christ's Resurrection.” There were 
237 in Green-street Sunday-school. 
Conversions were as usual in the Sea- 
men’s Bethel. One of the converts 
was a young man nineteen years old, 
born and brought up in this city, who 
had never been in a Sunday-school, 
or hardly ever in a church. At the 
afternoon Easter service in the De- 
visadero-street Sunday-school, Mr. D. 
Gilbert Dexter made the address, and 
referred very beautifully to the rain- 
bow coming to us on Saturday even- 
ing, asa glad token of love at this 
Easter time. Paster Cole preached 
at Olivet church on “Coming to Life 
Spiritually.” 

The First church gave a morning 


offering of about $65 to Rev. A. R. 


Sheriff for the Gospel Mission, corner 
of Third and Stevenson streets, of 
which he and his wife have charge. 
Francis Murphy is holding gospel 
temperance meetings every night this 
week in the Howard M. E. church. 
He speaks with more power and 
ability than when here several years 
ago; added years do not seem to have 
diminished his earnestness and en- 
thusiasm. May he do much good in 
this city, where temperance work is 
so much needed. Only when the 
risen Christ reigns in human hearts 


will this terrible temptation of drink 


aud infernal curse be overcome. 


Rev. Dr. Geo. F. Pentecost is ex- 
pected to be here and commence 
work with the First church; in July. 


In Oakland the First church was 
c owded; many standing, and others 
could not even get that room. Dr, 
McLean preached in the morning. 
The subject of the evening praise 
service at Plymouth-Ave. church was 
“iWeaven Our Home Land.” Rev. J. 
A Smith of Live l assisted Pastor 
Gacon in the Second church morning 


this . week. Prof. 


and evening, and willcontinue to as- 
sist in special meetings every night 
George Mooar 
preached in Pilgrim church, Kast 
Oakland. 

A. L. Rankin preached in our 
Sonoma church. 

Rev. J. W. Sneed spent the Sabbath 
at Crockett. 

In the Union church, San Lorenzo, 
Pastor Perkins reports the largest 
Sunday-school yet, delightful Easter 
services and some hopeful serious- 
ness among his people. | 

The subject on Easter Sunday at 
Cottonwood was “Christ Abolishing 
Death and Revealing Life.” The pul- 
pit was beautifully decorated with 
flowers. In the afternoon the Sun- 
day-school children went through a 
beautiful Easter service—“Christ 1s 
Risen.” Dr. 8S. P. Rugg’s family have 
arrived at Cottonwood, and they are 
a great accession to our church and 
community. 


Easter Sabbath at Lincoln brought 
us much joy, much people and much 
money. As is usual here, the church 
was beautifully decorated; some kind 
friend in Haywards sent us a box of 
calla lilies and marguerites. Eleven 
were admitted to our membership, 
ten on confession of faith. We now 
write our membership with three 
figures. Four infants were baptized, 
including the infant son of our Sun- 
day-school Superintendent, and Su- 
perintendent of art department of 
terra cotta in our pottery. A week 
ago a special Easter contribution of 
$100 was asked for. On Sunday the 
offering was received, and feund to 
be $140. Our total offerings were 
about $165. Com. 


The W. C. T. U. of Shasta County 
held their convention at the Congre- 
gational church of Cottonwood, and 
it was a grand, glorious time. All 
the exercises were quiet, orderly and 
effective. Mrs. Skelton’s sermon on 
“Haman’s License” was timely. If 
Paul should rise from his grave now 
he would say, “Let the cultivated 
American women talk the 
churches.” For the demon of intem- 
perance is going to receive its death 
blow from the hand of a woman. 


Last Sabbath was a bnght, glad 
day at the Redwood church. Special 
Easter services were held morning 
and evening, and were largely at- 
tended. The church was profusely 
and tastefully decorated. The Sab- 
bath-school children took part in the 
morning service. The singing was en- 
joyed by all, as was also a poem read 
by one of the young ladies. In the 
evening, “Lessons from the Resurrec- 
tion” were rendered more solemn and 
impressive by stereopticon illustra- 
tions. Last Sabbath week, the branch 
church at Woodside, organized some 
time since by Pastor Rathbone, cele- 
brated the Lord’s Supper for the first 
time, which was probably the first 
communion service ever held in that 


region. 


Dear. Broruer: Comparatively 
speaking, little interest. has beeu 
taken of late years by the pastors 
and Sunday-school workers of our 
order in the annual meeting. of one 
inter-denominational State Sunday- 
school Association. This year the 
Convention is to meet in Oakland, 
and the prospectus gives evidenc- 
that it will. be the best ever held. 
One delegate for every fifty memr 
bers in each Sunday-school is en- 
titled to free entertainment. But I 
would that all of our teachers and 


gain wisdom and spiritual strength 
for their Sunday-school work, than 
which there is none more important 
or nobler. Any one may secure re- 
duced railroad fare by sending for 
blanks as directed. If your school 
will send a party of three or more 


undersigned can secure for them re- 
duced hotel rates if it is desired. 
Come, come in force, come with note- 
book, come in the spirit of prayer, 
and you will return rejoicing that 
Christ ever said to you, “Feed my 
lambs.”’ Truly yours, 
Loyat L. Wrrr. 

The twenty-fifth annual convention 
of the California State Sunday-school 
Association will convene at Oakland, 
in the First Methodist Episcopal 
church, Clay and Fourteenth streets, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
April 27, 28, and 29, 1892. 

The Plymouth, West England, 
Mercury states that T. F. Hooper, for 
about two years and a half pastor at 
Truro, is about to return to America, 
and he received a purse from friends 
of £16 on the eve of his departure. 


In our church at Tucson a concert 
for the benefit of the choir fund—a 
testimonial to Professor Thayer— 
March 29th, netted $100.25. The 
Young Men’s Union Reading-room 
was formally opened recently, under 
the most flattering auspices. 

A remarkable young bread-fruit 
tree at. Honolulu only three years 
and two-months since planting is 
over fifteen feet high, and has yield- 
ed twelve ripe fruit.’ It was planted 
in a large hole, greatly enriched, and 
is somewhat sheltered from the wind. 
Rev. Dr. Beckwith ig the gardener. 

Rey. A. P.°Miller, pastor of the 
Dixwell-avenue church (éolored), 
New Haven, Conn., publishesa news- 
paper called The: Banner, devoted to 


the interests of the Negro race... 


officers might, here, for three days, 


(beside the regular delegates) the 


—_ 
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Sixteen were received by the 
church in Buda, Ill, April 3d. 


Nine churches have been organized 
in Indiana during the past year. 


The church at David City, Neb., 
April 34, received twenty on confes- 
sion. 

_ April 10th, the German church in 
Fitchburg, Mass., dedicated a new 
house of worship. 


F ifty have recently been received 
on confession by the Peoples Taber- 
nacle church, Denver, Col. 


A church of forty members was or- 
ganized April 10th, at Kangley, IIL, 
in a community without a church. 


One hundred and fifteen were re- 
ceived into the church at Hudson, 
Ohio, April 3d, 110 of these on con- 
fession. 

The Second church at Springfield, 
Ill., April 3d, received sixty into fel- 
lowship. Many more are expecting 
soon to unite with the church. 


The Central North Conference of 
Ohio, which met at Norwalk, April 
5th and 6th, passed resolutions favor- 
ing a representation by our churches 
in the management of the American 
Board. 

The church in Durant, Iowa, had 
been depleted by removals, until but 
three members remained. These kept 
up the regular services and Sunday- 
school. Last September, Rev. Chas. 
Hess began preaching in German 
and English alternately, and last Sun- 
day seventeen were received on con- 
fession. 


REV. BURR’S RESIGNATION. 


Inasmuch as our pastor, Rev. W. 
N. Burr, has received a call from the 
First Congregational church of Perris, 
and desiring to accept the same, be- 
lieving it to be the will of the Mas- 
ter, he has tendered his resignation 
as pastor of the First Congregational 
church at San Jacinto. We feel sure 
that only a selfish interest could 
prompt us to retain him, since he 
recognizes in it the call of duty; 
therefore, we accept his resignation. 
though it be with heartfelt sadness. 


During the three years of his min- 
istry his labors have been greatly 
blessed to us in the upbuilding of 
the church and the promoting of 
Christian harmony and fellowship. 
However hard it may be for us to see 
the hand of God in this call, we 
humbly bow to the will of the Great 
Head of the Church in thus accept- 
ing the resignation of our much 
loved pastor. Nor are we unmindful 
of the noble efforts of our pastor's 
wife in her untiring endeavors to pro- 
mote the interests of Christ's King- 
dom in’our midst. And in parting 
we would assure them that our kind- 
est wishes will ever go with them, and 
not alone ours, but the kindest 
wishes of the many friends to whom 
they have so greatly endeared them- 
selves during their stay withus. We 
heartily commend them to the church 
and people to whom they go, as 
worthy of all confidenne and esteem, 
upon all of whom we invoke the help 
and blessing of.our Divine Master. 

I. Morse, 
Davin Herron, 
G. A. WEBER, 
Mrs. P. L. Grirrty, 
Saran M. 
Commiittee. 


Last week was temperance week at 
Byron. Pastor May opened the 
programme Sunday morning with a 
sermon on “The Relation of the Church 
to the Liquor Traffic” —one of antag- 
onism, and of active and uncompromis- 
ing aggression. Next, on Tuesday, 
evening, he gave a lecture to men 
and boys on “Social Purity,” followed 
by signing of the White Cross pledge 
by about twenty persons. Saturday 
morning the W. C. T. U. met in 
County Convention, and held very 
profitable meetings, morning, after- 
noon, and evening. 

On Sunday morning State Organi- 
zer Mrs. Skelton preached an ex- 
cellent sermon to a large congrega- 


tion from the text, ‘‘Am I my brother's | 


keeper?” At 3 p. m. a children’s 
meeting was addressed by Mrs. Mer- 
ral of Clayton, our new county presi- 
dent, and others. 


In the evening a very large audience 


assembled to hear the State President, 
Mrs. Sturterant Peet, and several 
others. Asa benediction Pastor May 
started a subscription for Mrs. Skel- 
ton’s Rest Cottage at Pacific Grove. 
Fifteen dollars were secured, which 
will be increased to twenty-five dol- 
lars and deposited in the People’s 
Home Savings Bank, San Franciscy, 
to the credit of Mrs. Skelton. 


It is hoped that other unions and 
counties will follow this good example 
and speedily contribute enough money 
to build a nice little home by the last 
of June for this brave,self.sacrificing, 
Christian lady, who has so long been 


doing such efficient work for “God 


and home and every land. Com. 


It would be much easier to start on 


the field and build up from the crude 
humanity, a live, energetic, Christian- 
like church than it would to warm 


over the old frozen tragment and 
pick out the good and 
bad. He who can turn the confusion 
of flight into a grand march to vic- 
tory, indeed doeth great things, even 
as commander of Christ’s forces. 


ut out the 
| the warrest and riest grade of Flour we 


| SWAIN’S BAKERY, 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


The quarter-centennial anniversary 
of the Ladies’ Relief Society, of this 
city, was observed with appropriate 
exercises last Friday evening. Thirty- 
two ladies belonging to the different 
churches, including the Unitarian 
and Jewish, met in the lecture-room 
of the First Presbyterian Church 
twenty-five years ago, and took the 
preliminary steps towards organizing 
this most beneficient institution. Of 
the original thirty-two, eight have 
died, eight have removed from the 
city, sight have withdrawn from the 
society, and eight are still among its 
active supporters. The chief work of 
the society has been the building up 
and the maintenance of the “Chil- 
dren’s Home,” and the position that it 
has attained as a model institution 
testifies that its work has been suc- 
cessful. By the excellence of its 
management and the practical useful- 
ness of its work the society has always 
had a warm corner in the public 
heart, and no appeal has ever been 
made without receiving a prompt and 
generous response. It was not long 
after the society was first organized 
before it became apparent that to ful- 
fill its desires a building properly } 
equipped would be necessary. Ac- 
cordingly, ways and means to secure 
this object were devised, and on 
September 27, 1872, a commodious 
building was formally opened, in 
charge of an efficient matron. Large 
as this building seemed at the time, 
before ten years passed it was uncom- 
fortably crowded. While the society 
was puzzling over the problem of af- 
fording relief, in 1883, Mr. Henry 
Villard donated a block of land 
200x200 in the southern part of the 
city, and through the liberality of 
other friends a large and handsome 
building was erected and given tothe 
society in 1884 free from debt. In 
1878 it became necessary to secure 
another matron, and Mrs. George 
Woods was called to fill the place. 
The President of the society thus 
speaks of her: 

“Mrs. Woods endears herself more 
and more, as the years go by, to the 
managers of the Home by her un- 
wearied devotion to the best ine 
terests of its dependent littl- 
inmates and of the society. These 
fourteen years of faithful, loving 
service have shown Mrs. Woods to be, 
in the estimation of those who knew 
her best, an unparalleled woman. 
Had King Solomon lived in our day, 
and had the honor of her acquaint- 
ance, he would never have left on 
record that humiliating proof—in 
spite of his wisdom in other matter 
—of his ignorance of one true woman: 
‘One man among a thousand have I 
found; but a woman among all those 
have I not found.’ (Keel. vii : 28.)” 

At present there are one hundred 
and nine children in the Home, all of 
whom are in good health. For the 
first few years of its existence records 
were not carefully kept, hence it is 
impossible to give the exact number 
of inmates there has been. It is known, 
however,that 1,165 children have been 
cared for, homes found for eighty- 
two, and but eight have been remov- 
ed by death. Physicians of the city 
have given their services gratuitous- 
ly, none for less than a year, and some 
for two and three years. The expenses 
of the institution amounts to $600 per 
month. Hon. H. W. Corbett began 
an endowment fund by a giit of $10,- 
0G0, and this has been increased to 
$35,000 by afew small legacies and 
gifts from other friends. There is 
urgent need of an increase in this 
sum by at least as much more, and 
it is believed that an appeal for the 
amount at the hands of the wealthy 
citizens of Portland will not long re- 
main unanswered. 

In addition to the care of the chil- 
dren in the Home, reports from ward 


Territorial Union, Rev. J. Brainard 
Thrall, had every department of work 
well organized, and the large conven- 
tion was carried through all its exer- 
cises without a “hitch.” The decora- 
tions were as beautiful as any that 
have ever been witnessed in. this 
Territory. Two choirs, one on the 
platform in front and one in the gal- 
lery at the rear of the church, render- 
ed excellent music, frequently render- 
ing an antiphonal song in a very effec- 
tive way. The congregational sing- 


ing was enthusiastic and hearty. The 
opening address in the evening. by 
the president was a masterpiece, and 
was enthusiastically received by the 
large audience. 


Dr. Wishard (Presbyterian) gave a 


most excellent address on “Christian 
Endeavorers to the Front in Moral 
Reform.” The address was given in 
Dr. Wishard’s own peculiarly happy | 
style, and was evidently productive 
of much good. He condemned in 
the most winning and lovable way the 
popular fashionable amusements of 
the day, and, after the address, asked 
all who would promise to refrain 
from these questionable practices — 
such as card-playing, dancing, etc.,— 
to arise, and that vast assembly arose, 
almost without a single exception. 
Such spiritual power as was manifest- 
ly with us during this convention 
ean but produce good results in future 
work. 


Among the pleasant surprises was 


the representation of two Epworth 
Leagues. The president, in his open- 
ing address, said that there was more | 
joy over the transformation of these 
two societies than over the thirty- 
five other societies in our Territory 
which needed no such transforma- 
tion. 


Rev. Thrall was unanimously elect- 


ed to the presidency for another 
year—one of the members declaring 
that we want nothing better than 
this 
president was authorized to visit 


continued Thrail-dom. The 
every society in the Territory during 
the year, and the societies are pledg- 
ed to raise the money for traveling 
expenses. 

A vein of religious merriment ran 
along through the entire meeting, 
and hand-clapping and _ hearty 
laughter were not sparingly indulg- 
ed in. In the “Far Echoes from 
Minneapolis,’ one of the speakers 


“brought the house down” by saying 
that a Quaker had said that the only 
difference between a Friend and a 
Methodist is that one is a Quaker 
and the other is an Earthquaker. 


The entire convention was one of 


beautiful harmony and great spiritual 
power, and the delegates went away 
with new zeal and devotion to their 
work in the special local societies 
with which they are connected. 


The Baptist anniversaries will be 


held this year in Philadelphia from 
May 20th to 30th. 


What ‘Can Cuticura Do 


verythin 
tifying for the Skin, Scalp, and Hair of Infants and 
(hildren, the CuTIcuRA 


will do. They 
speedily cure itching 
and burning eczemas 
and other rainful and 


F 
disfiguring ekin and 


scalp diseases, cleanse 
the scalp of scaly hu- 
mors, and restore tho 
and unfailin 
they appeal to mothers as best skin ariicre 
and beautifiers in the world. Parents, think of this, 
save your children years of mental as well as phys- 
ical suffering by reason of personal disfiguremé¢nt 
added to bodily torture. Cures madein childhcod 
are 8 ‘4 permanent, and economical. Sold every- 
where. POTTER DRUG CHEM. CorP., Boston. 
4a “* All about Skin, Scalp, and Hair” free. 


BABY'S Skin and Scalp purified and beautif-d 
by CurTicura Soap. Absolutely pure. 


ACHING SIDES AND BACK, 


Hip, Kidney, and Uterine Pains and 
Weaknesses relieved in one minute 
by the Cuticura Anti-Pain Plaster, 
the first and only pain-killing plaster. 


visitors show that fifty destitute fam- 
ilies have been visited and assisted, 
independent of those seeking to place 
children in its sheltering care. Chil- 


FITS—All Fits stopped free by Dr. Kline’s Great 
Nerve Restorer. N> Fits after first day’s use. Mar 
velous cures. Treatise and $2.00 trial bottle free to 
Fits cases. Send to Dr. Kline, 93 Arch St., Phila.,Pa. 


dren, to be received in the Home, 
are limited by age as follows: Girls, 
three to fourteen years; boys, three 
to ten years. Gero. H. Himes. 
April 10, 1892. 
UTAH FOURTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
Y. P. S.C. E. 


BY REV. H. M. BURR. 


Beginning with Tuesday, April 5th, 
there was held in the Presbyterian 
Church of this city one of the most 
enthusiastic Christian Endeavor Con- 
ventions ever held in this Territory. 
The societies throughout the Territory 
were well represented—over one 
hundred delegates coming in a 
special car from Ogden, and delegates 
from other points continuing to arrive 
during the afternoon of the first day 
of the meeting. The President of the 


OBIGINAL 


213 Sutter Sr. 


Gentlemen: We take pleasure in recom- 
mending the “Drifted Snow Flour” as being 


BROTHERS 


225 POST ST.., - 


DODGE BROTHERS. 


Art Stationers. Plate Printers 
and Engravers, 


Wedding Work a Spec‘alty. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


| 


RLY: 
| 


You are certain to find just what 
you wantin our five im- 
mense warerooms. 


In the matter of one 


we display over one 100 
diffrent patterns. 


Our stock comprises all grades, 
from the very finest to the 
chea pest--(good)--fur- 
miture made 


CALIFORNIA. 
FURNITURE . 
COMPANY 
(N. P. COLE & CO.) 
117-123 Geary St.. 8. 


HEADQUARTERS 


PIANOS 


ORGANS 


LOW PRICES AND EASY TERMS. 


26, 28 & 30 O’ Farrell St., 


» Largest stock, oldest Music House. Satis- 


524 Washington Street, where he: has 


BAKER 
SAN FRANOISCO, 


been for twenty-two years. 


THERE YOU CAN GET 


Stoves and Ranges 


From $6.50 to #75.00, 


I have also practical mechanics, ready at 
short notice, who can do 


Plumbing, Gasfitting. Steamfit- 
ting and Roofing. | 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO., 


DEALERS IN 


Cheese, Eggs, Lard, Hams, Bacon, Pickles, 
oney and Cranberries, 
Nos. 16, 17, 28 and 30 Center Market 
Bet. Kearny & Dupont, Sutter & Post, 
Telephone No. 1415, San FRANCISCO 


Shorthand, Writing, Pen- 
manship, Telegraphy, English Branches, etc. 


320 SAN TSI 


Life Scholarship, $75. 
A. ROBINSON, 


SROILVOVA ON 


Presid 


W. SOMMERHAYERS, 


Watchmaker and Jeweler, 
No. 4 SIXTH STREET, 8S. F. 
Near Market 


Watches cleaned, $1; Mai rings, $1. 
All work wa) ranted. Fine and ‘ow. 


elry repairing a specialty. 


G. 
, CONFECTIONERY & 
COFFEE PARLORS. 


38 FOURTH ST. 
BRANCH : 427 MONTGOMERY ST. 


TELEPHONE 5219. San Francisco. 


UNIFORMS . CHEVRONS 
CAPS 


BRIGADE SUP 


STRIPES 


CORDS & WREATHS 
SHOULDER'STRAPS 


MF Special inducements to churches who purpose organizing ~ 


= 


‘Boys’ ‘Cloths ox. 


616 to 620 KEARNY ST, (cor, Commercial), - Sam Fraticisco. 
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A Naughty Little Comet. 


There ‘Was a little comet who lived near the 


“Milky Way; 
She loved to wander out at night, and jump 
about and play. 


The mother of the comet was a very good old 


star; 
She used to scold her reckless child for ventur- 
ing out too far. 


She told her of. the ogre, Sun, who loved on 


stars to sup, 
And who asked no better pastime than gobbling 
comets up. 
But instead of growing cautious and of showing 
The foolish little comet edged up nearer and 
more near. 


She switched her saucy tail along, right where 
the Sun could see, 

And flirted with old Mars, and was as bold as 
bold could be. 


She laughed to scorn the quiet stars who never 
frisked about; 

She said there was no fun in life unless yon 
ventured out. 


She liked to make the planets stare, and wished 
no better mirth 

Than just to see the telescopes aimed at her 
from the Earth. 


She wondered how so many stars could mope 
_ through nights and days, 
And let the sickly faced old Moon get all the 
love and praise. 


And as she talked and tossed her head, and 
switched her shining trail, 
The staid old mother star grew sad, her cheek 


grew wan and pale; 


For she had lived there in the skies a million 
_years or more, 
And she had heard gay comets talk in just this 
way before. 


_ And by and by there came an end to this gay 


comet's fun, 
She went a tiny bit too far—and vanished in 
the Sun! 


No more she swings her shining trail before the 
whole world’s sight, 
But quiet stars she laughed to scorn are twink- 
ling every night. 
—L£illa Wheeler Wilcox. 


—— 


ASKING WHY. 


“Of course your right, Aunt Emily, 
youalwaysare. You talk beautifully, 


and I believe every word you say.” 


“But you don’t speak as if you be- 
lieved it—as if you felt it, dear.” 

“Why, I must believe it, mustn't 
I>’ A little note of half-rebellous ' 
impatience mingled with the toné 
“The Bible says everything is for the 
vest, you have reminded me of it at 
least a dozen times, and so I must be- 
lieve it. But if only I could under- 
stand why.” 

The young girl, sitting on the step 
of the shaded piazza, turned a look of 
appeal upon the kindly face of her 
aunt who sat near. | 

“My dear child’”—Aunt Emily came 
near enough to lay her hand tender- 
ly upon the drooping head—“haven't 
I tried to place it before you so that 
you could see why ?” 

“Of course you have, auntie. But 
think of it, now—that dear, good, 
splendid brother of mine, full of de- 
sires after the best things, you say so 
yourself, and so bright and so fond of 
study and getting along so well, and 
going to make such a man of himself 
—and—right in the: middle of it all 
to be going blind. I have seen some 
people”’—Janet lowered her voice as 
if to control its quavering and made 
a brave effort to reduce her trembling 
lips to submission—‘“who are so little 
good in the world that it wouldn't be 
much difference whether they had 
any eyes or not. Why couldn't it 
have been one of that kind?” 

“That is not for us to say, dear 


“Or,” Janet passionately interrupt- 
ed the gentle words, “if Herbert had 
been fast or wild, so that it would 
seem as if God had to send him some 
terrible lesson!. if we had both of 
us, brother and sister left alone’—a 
little sob came with the words—‘been 
careless about good things, I could 
see, Aunt Emily, that it would be just 
according to your idea of the Lord 
touching us with his: finger to lead us 
to turn to him. -But Herbert is good, 
and—we both want to do right, you 
know we do.” | 
’ “Indeed, I know it, dear,” said her 
aunt, her pitying heart full of intense 
longing that the wish to do right 
might lead to the blessed point of 
full faith in the wisdom of the Fath- 
er’s orderings, however 

* * 654.2 


“Papa, O papa! Don’t go.” 
“I must, little one.. I have been 
trifling with you too long already.” 
Sounds of merry chat and laughter 
had been coming from within an 
open window, from which now step- 
ped a gentleman, carefully stooping 
to avoid disaster to the curly head 
which arose alittle above his own. 
“Tell him to stay, mamma,” insist- 
ed the child. “He's been making a 
harness for ‘Pug to draw dollie’s car- 
riage, and it’s ‘most done, and now 
he’s going.” 
“I haven’t another minute to spare, 
Patty. Good-bye all.” | 
_ “But, papa,”. Patty. obstinately 
elung to his neek, “why can't you 
‘Business, pet.” | 
_ “What. business? Why can't you 
stay just a little while?” 
_. “Let go, Patty,” said her mother, 
lifting the child down. Patty stamp- 
edandpouted 
- «0 papa!” With short steps she 
hurried after him as he ran down the 
walk and sprang into' the light bug- 
gy which waited at the gate, “can’t 


Sou give ride? little bit 


the 


“Not now.” | | 

“Why cant you, papa?” But papa 
was already dashing down the street 
and Patty came whimpering to her 
mother. | 

“Why couldnt he take me, mam- 
+4 

_ “Because he had something else to 
do, Patty. He has to meet some men 
at nine o'clock.” 

“Why does he?” 

“What a foolish little thing you 
are, Patty,” said Janet, impatiently. 

Patty's mother was about to go in- 
to the house, but as if with a sudden 
impulse turned again and resumed 
her seat, taking Patty upon her lap.. 

“T heard him say,” she said, address- 
ing the child, “that the bribery case 
against some of the members of the 
city council was set for the May term 
of court and that he was to talk with 
some of the witnesses this morning. 
And at ten o'clock he was: to be at 
the bank.” 

“Why?” But it was easy to see 
that the inevitable query came more 
because it was always ready upon the 
little tongue than because Patty was 
warmly interested. 

“Some of the directors wished to 
consult with him in regard to the 
value of some large securities they 
are now holding. The great grain 
firm which failed last week had bor- 
rowed largely of them, and they are 
supposed to be seriously embarrassed 
as the result of it.” 

“If you'll sew a little bit on Pug’s 
harness I guess it'll do,” said Patty, 
moving restlessly. 

“And after that,’ continued her 
mother, “he has to look over the 
charter of the Great Western Freight 
Company, for the Midland Freight 
Company is bringing suit against 
them for an infringement of some of 
their rights—” 

“IT guess I'll let Pug run out and 
run with him,” said Patty, climbing 
down from her mother’s lap. | 
Janet had at first paid little atten- 
tion to the- talk, but at length raised 
a very puzzled glance to her aunts’ 
face. 

“Why in the world do you tell the 
child all that, auntie?” she asked, 
half laughing. 

“Didn't you hear her ask her father 
why he couldn’t remain at home and 
play with her?” | 
“Yes, but that is all Greek to her. 
She can’t understand a word of it.” 
“You are right, Janet. The little 
one cannot even comprehend the ab- 
surdity of her asking her father why. 
Can we?” 

Again the caressing arm was 


around the young girl. 


“Our Father ‘is infinite. Omnipo- 


tence, omniscience, omnipresence are 


all on our side, working His best for 
us. Let us try, dear, to leave our- 
selves without questioning in such 
care.”— Examiner. 


HE UNDERSTOOD FRENCH. 


A tall, well-built young man loung- 
ed into the Colonnade barber shop a 
day or two ago, closely followed by a 
sleek, intelligent Italian greyhound. 
The man took his place in a chair and 
the dog quietly reclined on the floor 
near by. The barber stopped to pat 
the graceful creature and jocularly 
said: “T’h’ tap av th’ mahrnin to yez, 
Rover.” 

The dog cocked his ears and look- 
ed inquiringly at his master. The 
latter observed— 

“Ze doggie .do not speak Angles. 
He’s a Parisian.” Then he looked at 
his pet and continved, “Bon jour, 
Baptist.” - 

The greyhound very enthusiastical- 
ly whacked his tail upon the floor 
and replied to his master’s salutation 
by a low gurgle of satisfaction. 

“Can he do any thricks ?” asked the 
barber, pausing in his work. + | 

“Certainly,” rephed the young 
Frenchman, still speaking in broken 
English. “Tell him to roll over.” 

The barber did so, but the dog 
merely remained quiet, and a worri- 
ed, anxious expression spread over 
his face. Then his master repeated 
the command in French, and the 
graceful pet, with a short bark of 
pleasure, at once rolled over and 
over. 

The barber told him to sit up, to 
shake hands, etc., but doggie could 
not understand until his owner re- 
peated the suggestions in his native 
tongue. 


shook his head doubtfully. “Next,” 
he called out, and then added in an 
undertone, “It’s mesalf must go to 
Paree. Sure it’s a quare town where 
aven the dohgs shpake Frinch.”— 
Philadelphia Press. 

Little Johnnie R., who in his city 
home had heard frequent references 
to our bucolic brother as the “honest. 
horny-handed farmer,” showed an 


unaccountable desire, on visiting the . 


country, to see a “son of the soil”; 
and when the. family was met at the 
depot by Deacon Smith: and chariot, 
the child glanced eagerly at his 
hands, and then, ina tone of di 
pointment, whispered: “Papa, he is 
not a farmer, is. le?” “Yes, my son.” 
“But—but, papa, where are the 
horns-on his hands ?”— Harper's Bazar. 
An ill-paid clergyman called upon 
his deacon.for an increase of salary.. 
“Salary,” said the deacon, “I thought 
-you--worked for souls.”- So I do,” said. 


As both, left the shop .the barber | 


A NEW CHAPTER IN GENESIS. 


According to Tyndall, Husley, and Dar- 
win. | 


1. Primarily the Unknowable mov- 


ed upon cosmos and evolved proto- 


plasm. ‘ | 

2. And protoplasm was inorganic 
and undifferentiated, containing all 
things in potential energy; and a spir- 
it of evolution moved upon the fluid 
mass. | 

3. And the Unknowable said, Let 
atoms attract; and their contact begat 
light, heat, and electrieity. 

4. And the Unconditioned differen- 
tiated the atoms, each after its kind; 
and their combinations begat rock, 
air, and water. | 

5. And there went out a spirit of 
evolution from the Unconditioned, 
and, working in protoplasm, by accre- 
tion and absorption produced the or- 
ganic cell. 

6. And cell by nutrition evolved 
primordial germ, and germ developed 
protogene; and protogene begat 
e0zoon, and eozoon begat monad, and 
monad begat animalcule. 

7. And animalcule begat ephemera; 
then began creeping things to multi- 
ply on the face of the earth. 

8. And earthy atom in vegetable 
protoplasm begat the molecule, and 
thence came all grass and every herb 
in the earth. 

9. And animalcules in the water 
evolved fins, tails, claws, and scales; 
and in the air, wings and beaks; and 
on the land they sprouted such organs 
as were necessary as played upon by 
the enyironment. | 

10. And by accretion and absorp- 
tion came the radiata and mollusca, 
and mollusca begat articulata, and 
articulata begat vertebrata. 

11. Now these are the generation 
of the higher vertebrata, in the cos- 
mic period that the Unknowable evo- 
luted and bipedal mammalia. 

12. And every man of the earth, 
while he was yet a monkey, and the 
horse, while he was a hipparion, and 
the hipparion, before he was an ore- 
on. 

13. Out of the ascidian came the 
amphibian and begat the penta- 
dactyle; and the pentadactyle, by in- 
heritance and selection, produced the 
hylobate, from which are the simiads 
in all their tribes. 

14. And out of the simiadz the 


produced the platyrhine monkey. 

15. And the platyrhine begat the 
catarrhine, and the catarrhine mon- 
key begat the anthropoid ape, and 
the ape begat the longimanous orang, 
and the orang begat the chimpanzee, 
and the chimpanzee evoluted the 
what-is-it. 
16. And the what-is-it went into 
the land of Nod,.and took him a wife 
of the longimanous gibbons. 

17. And in process of the cosmic 
period were born unto them and their 
children the anthropomorphic prim- 
ordial types. 
18. The homunculus, the progna- 
thus, the trogoldyte, the autochthon, 
the terragan—these are the genera- 
tions of primeval man. 

19. And primeval man was naked 
and not ashamed, but lived in quad- 
rumanous innocence, and struggled 
mightily to harmonize with the en- 
vironment. 

20. And by inheritance and natural 
selection did he progress from the 
stable and homogeneous to the com- 
plex and heterogeneous—for the 
weakest died and the strongest grew 
and multiplied. 

21. And man grew a thumb, for 
that he had need of it, and developed 
capacities for prey. | 

22. For, behold, the swiftest men 
caught the most animals, and the 
swiftest animals got away from the 
most men; wherefore, the slow ani- 
mals were eaten, and the slow men 
starved to death. 

23. And as types were differentiat- 
ed, the weaker types continually dis- 
appeared. 

24. And the earth was filled with 
violence; for man strove with man, 
and tribe with tribe, whereby they 
killed off the weak and foolish, and 
secured the survival of the fittest. 


THE PIGMIES OF AFRICA. 


The pigmies—called here Obon- 
gos—are distributed over a part of 
the French Congo territory, but they 
keep themselves distinct. They might 
in this respect be called the Jews of 
Africa. 

The smallest male I have come 
across measured four feet three. 
inches, and the tallest, a chief, meas- 
ured five feet. The females measure 
about three inches.less. It is laugh- 
able to see in one of Paul du Chaillu’s 
volumes the picture of his meeting 
with the Pigmies. He looks a regu- 
lar giant and they a race of Tom 
Thumbs. Du Chaillu himself meas- 
ures only about five feet six. As for 
their eating snakes, all the tribes 
here consume them. Even though 
poisonous, all is meat—Nyama.” 
Mice are quite a tidbit, and if a few 
frogs can be procured, roasted, they 
form a veritable dainty. In prepar- 
ing poisonous snakes, they first cut 
off and throw away the head. | 

One of these Obongos.I had as a 
personal attendant for over five years, 
and I cannot say that he was in any 
way wanting either in capacity or 
aptitude to learn. A better or more 
faithful servant I could not have had. 
He~died in my absence, and there 


‘the minister, “but I cannoteat souls.” | 


was. a strong presumption that the | 


lemur prevailed above his fellows and |. 


| meral X will indicate the exact south- 


‘body but his own, passing where 


Loango people I had about the fac- 
tory poisoned him. His height. was 
about four feet three inches. I had 
seen some of the people copper-color- 
ed, but they inform me they came 
from the vicinity of the Ashangola 
Mountains, near the Ogowe river, 
some distance to the north here. 
They do not seem to like living on 
the plains, and from being so used to 
their forest homes I think the direct 
rays of the sun affect them more than 
the Baramas, Bacaliz and Ashiras; 
who dwell mostly in the open spaces. 
—Goldthwaite’s Geouwraphical Magazine. 


SUFFERING FOR CHRIST. 


Abraham went out from his own 
country and family, not knowing 
whither he was going. 

Moses gave up the exalted privi- 
lege of .being called the son of 
Pharaoh’s daughter, preferring to suf- 
fer with God’s people than to enjoy 
the pleasures of sin for a season. 

Isaiah was persecuted and slain. 

Elijah fled from Samaria, and suf- 
fered hunger and hardships in the 
wilderness. 

Stephen gave up his life. 

Peter gave up his only means of a 
livelihood, followed Jesus, suffered 
with him, and died for him, head 


downward. 

St. Paul surrendered the honors of 

a chief man in Israel, gave up the 

friendship of his people and protec- 

tion of his country; endured impris- 

onment, suffered’ stripes, stonings, 

ship-wreck, hunger and death for his 

Saviour. 

All these esteemed the reproaches 

of Christ greater riches and more to 

be desired than all the wealth and 

honors of the world. 

What have you suffered for Jesus ? 

—Kentucky Methodist. | 
‘IRISH WIT. 

Mike McFlangarthy is a true-heart- 

ed son of Ireland, and a genius in his 

way, and many stories are told of his 

ready wit. 

The other day an old gentleman of 


philanthropic temperament, but 
slightly intolerant of any religious 


Mike was at work making mortar, 
stopped, and asked what sort of a 
building was going up. Mike re- 
plied, “A church.” | 
“A church, eh? 
nation ?” | 
“No denomination at all, yer hon- 
or, but a holy Roman Catholic 
church.” 

“I am sorry to hear it,” exclaimed 
the old gentleman. 

“That's what the divil said when 
he passed here,” retorted Mike, as he 
resumed his work.—Buffalo Courier. 


Of what denomi- 


Tue Jupae ConFusep THE Prisoner.— 
“What!” exclaimed a Texas justice 
to a colored culprit, “have you the 
audacity to say that you do not rec- 
ognize this pocket-book?” “ Yes, 


sah.” “But it was found in your 
possession." “In my what-did-you- 
say, jedge?” “In your possession. 


This pocket-book was found in your 
pocket, sir.” “Jedge, you has done 


sion, and den yer lowed hit was foun’ 
in my pocket. Bofe dem yarns can't 
be true. Ef de jedges on de bench 
can't tell de troof, hit’s no wonder 
dat a poor, miserable niggar like me 
am led astray.” The justice drew a 
long breath, and once more produc- 
ing the pocket-book said: “ You de- 
nied just now that you had ever seen 
this pocket-book. I now ask you 
again, did you ever see this pocket- 
book before?” Why, of course. Hit 
am de same one you showed me a 
minute ago. Yer must be losing yer 
mind, jedge.” Remanded to jail with- 
out bail !— Texas Siftings. 


“T Don’r Care a Rap.”—Sometimes 
these words are wafted past my pul- 
pit from the lips of some defiant boy 
or girl who, by the way, may care a 
great deal in spite of his off-hand as- 
sertion to the contrary. I never 
quite knew what the expression 
meant, but I suspected it alluded to 
a rap on the hand or head, until I 
one day heard the dear little school- 
maam explaining to the deacon that 
a4 rap was a counterfeit coin formerly 
used in Ireland as small change. It 
was the smallest coin, and one of the 
very least worth, and so folk came to 
express their utter indifference to a 
thing or a circumstance by exclaim- 
ing, “I don’t. care a rap! ”—“Jackan- 
the-Pulpit” in St. Nicholas. 

Tae Warcu as a Compass.—It may 
not be known to many, says /ron, 
that the points of the compass. cam be 
determined with the aid of an ordin- 
ary watch. It is simply necessary to 
bring the watch in a position so that 
the hour hand is directed toward the 
sun. - The south then lies. exactly 
midway between whatever hour it 
may happen to be and the numeral 
XII on the dial. Let us suppose, for 
instance, that it is four o’clock, and 
‘that the timepiece is held in the pos- 
ition, indicated. The direction of the 
numeral 11 will then be the exact 
south. If it be eight o'clock, the nu- 


erly point. 

If a man has a quarrelsome temper, 

let him alone. He will soon meet some 

one who will fight him. A man may 

to quarrel.— Cecil. 
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Pliscellany. 


A Meadow Song. 


O come to the meadow, my love, 
For the lark is hovering high 
To bathe in the light of the sun 
And the south wind wandering by ! 
A thrush by the rivulet’s rim 
Grows blithe from the breath of the grass; 
He sings to his sweetheart, the brook, 
That mirrors his love like a glass. 


O come to the meadow with me— 
Bird-music is gleeful and good, 
With Nature’s full chorus of winds 
From the wonderful heart of the wood ! 
Forget-me-nots gleam in the grass, 
For the morning is mirthful with love 
From robins that roam in the glen 
To the palpitant wings of the dove. 


O come to the meadow with me, 
To the rivulet’s emerald edge, 
And hear the low lilt of the stream 
Where the dew-drops encircle the sedge ! 
The young leaves look up to the sky, 
And the red-birds come hither to roam,— 
They love the bruok’s lyrical flow 
And its delicate fret-work of foam. 


O come to the meadow with me a 
While the music of morning is heard, ‘\ 
And the rhythmical rapture of song | 
Is sent from the heart of a bird ! 
Come hither and wander with me, 
For Nature is breathing of love, 
From violets veiled in the grass 
To the tremulous wings of the dove! 


WwW. H. HAYNE. 


THE INIQUITY OF SODOM. 


_ The miserable disclosures of social 
life in American colonies abroad, 
which, in quick succession, have re- 
cently been published, ought not to 
be passed by in silence. Not all the 
revelations of slum depravity can 
have a tithe of the corrupting power 
of these domestic scandals in “high 
life.” 

The former are the vices of the 
drevs of humanity, under conditions 
fatally unfavorable to purity. The 
latter are the crimes of the inheritors 
of the nation’s best blood and breed- 
ing, and of all the advantages that 
the highest civilizatiun can bestow. 
The ascensive power of evil is very 
slight. Its courseness disgusts and 
offends those who are in any degree lift- 
edabove its manifestations in the low- 
er strata of society. But its develop- 


| Forwin. 


nant pool of European population, | 
representing the utterest failures of | 
civilization, the worst defexts in the 
struggle for existence, the lowest deg- 
radation of human nature, should not 
be completely drained off the United 
States. So long as any difference of 
economic conditions remains in our 
favor, so long as the least reason ap- 
pears for the miserable, the broken, 
the corrupt, the abject, to think that 
they might be better off here than 
there, if not in the workshop, then in 
the workhouse, these Huns, and Poles, 
and Bohemians, and Russian Jews, 
and South Italians will continue to 
come, and to come by millions * * 
* For one, I believe that the United 
States have, by a whole century of 
unrestricted hospitality, and especial- 
ly by taking in five and a quarter 
millions of foreigners during the past 
ten years, fully earned the right to 
say to all the world, “ Give us a rest.” 


OUT OF CHRIST. 

The branch which abides notin the 
vine is barren. So the life which 
abides not in Christ becomes unfruit- 
fnl; it ceases to produce, in any true 
and worthy sense. There may be 
some poor imitation of production, 
just as there may hang.upon the 
withering branch some poor, bitter, 
unripened clusters of half-formed 
fruit. But fruit, sweet and matured, 
and fit for garnering, is not brought 
forth by lives which are out of Christ. 

Have you not known men and 
women of rare promise in their earlier 
years, true spiritual branches of the 
true and living Vine, pure, earnest, 
devoted, Christ-like in word and 
deed, who have, nevertheless, been 
broken off from their connection with 
Christ by some experience of after 
life? Perhaps it was the depression 
which followed yielding tosome great 
temptation, and which ever afterward 
seemed dragging them down into 
deeper and deeper sloughs of shame. 

Perhaps it was that pitiful, blind, 
defiant resentment which sometimes 
springs up, even in the soul of a child 
of God, when the Fatherly hand 


ment in gross forms of sensuality | 
among the favorites of fortune and 
the heirs of honored names strikes 
down through every layer, distribut- 
ing mildew and fungus, like rain up- 
on a broken thatched haystack.. Of 
no crime is this more true than of 
wicked lewdness in high places. It 
befouls pure minds that could not be 
contaminated by squalid vice. It 
weakens the defences of the innocent 
and breaks down the scruples of the 
timid. It sets a fashion that is sure 
to find followers by the sheer conta- 
gion of example, and it arouses sus- 
picions that smite down the innocent 
with the guilty. The purity of Ameri- 
can women has been the proud boast of 
American men, and the respectful 
wonder of aliens. “Can you trust 
your women in such a case ?” was asked 
of a young American in an English 
drawing-room, where the unconven- 
tionality of American maidens was 
under discussion. 

“We can trust our young girls in 
such a case, and always,” was his 
quiet and dignified reply. Only the 
other day, the London Syectator said: 
“Whatever may be the shortcomings 
of the United States, its social life is 
wonderfully free from those dark 
shadows which disfigure the domes- 
tic life of older countries.” We be- 
lieve most sincerely that American 
womanhood deserves all such praise, 
and more. But we cannot be insen- 
sible to such demonstrations of the 
corrupting force of wealth, luxury, 
and idleness, as the last few weeks 
have furnished. It was not a mo- 
ment too soon that the rector of Trin- 
ity parish, New York, addressing “The 
Sons of the Revolution” last Wash- 
ington’s birthday, drew the picture of 
Jauet Livingstone watching alone, at 
the window by the Hudson, for the 
boat that was bringing her husband's 
body back for burial in St. Paul's 
chapel, forty-three years after he had 
fallen slain, under the walls of Que- 
bec; “and when they go to seek her, 
they find ler stretched insensible on 
the floor.” This after fifty years of 
faithful waiting for reunion with the 
lost! * * * Where be the fribbles 
of our gay society? Where be they 
who say there can be no happiness in 
married life? Where be the fashion- 
able women, who must have men to 
dally with in the absence of their 
husbands, and who, in the hour of 
marriage, reflect with pleasure, that 
if things do not turn out to their 
minds, divorce will soon and easily 
set them free?” Or as Ezekiel proph- 
esied against Jerusalem, “ Behold, this 
was the iniquity of thy sister Sodom, 
pride, fulness of bread, and abun- 
dance of idleness was in her and in 
her daughter. * * * As [I live, 
saith the Lord God, Sodom, thy sister, 
hath not done as thou hast done, * 
* * neither hath Samaria commit- 
ted half thy sins.” The perversion of 
privilege, opportunity, obligation, 
enhances guilt with all the aggrava- 
tion of a breach of trust. The whole 
country feels itself disgraced by these 
Scandalous reports of its citizens 
abroad, and is disposed to mete out 
retribution with “many~stripes.”— 
The Churchman. - | | 


MODERN IMMIGRATION. — 
So broad and straight now lis the 
channel by which “immigration. is-be- 
ing conducted to our shores, that 


’ | dispute his right to get out of it all 


chastens, or the Fatherly love lays 
some unwonted burden upon shoul- 
ders which have never yet been bowed. 
Or, it may be that the soul has lost 
its hold upon Christ through su- 
perabundance of earthly blessing, 
through having too many of the 
good things of this life. But, how- 
ever, it falls away; have you not no- 
ticed that the life whose connection 
with Christ has been severed loses 
the sweetest, and best and most 
fruitful that was init? The enthusi- 
asm. the buoyancy, the creative and 
productive power seem to gradually 
ebb away. Ideals become degraded ; as- 
piration sinks to lower levels. The 
soul grows content to apply even to 
its higher life standards which are 
worldly and temporal. If the life 
continues to produce, the quality of 
what it produces is less genuine and 
less fine than formerly. There may 
be fruit of a sort, but to those who 
have tasted the earlier product, how 
bitter and disappointing are these 
delusive clusters! The whole life of 
the person has deteriorated. You 
can see the change in face and action. 
The sunlight has died out of the 
glance, the ripple out of the laugh. 
Both work and recreation lack their 
wonted zest. Whatever is done is 
forced and perfunctory. It is as if 
the natural fountains of life were 
dried up. | 

Is there not a potent warning in 
such results as these? If you value 
the energy of life, the power to work 
with fresh, unwearied enthusiasm, 
the power to carry forware your plans 
with the resistlessness of a mighty 
stream, do not sever the life-connec- 
tion between your soul and the Spirit 
of Christ! The Christ-life in you 
means power—power according to 
the measure of your acceptance of it. 
But it is a power which cannot be 
stored up and held in reserve. It 
must be freshly and constantly flow- 
ing into our lives from the life of 
Christ. He is the Vine; we are the 
branches. Day by day the currents 
of his life must be flowing into ours, 
just as the sap constantly tlows to the 
smallest twig and tendril of the vine. 
We cannot admit these vital currents 
to-day, and shut them out of our 
lives to-morrow. Our relation with 
Christ must be that of a perpetual 
interchange of love and sympathy. 
Only thus can human lives become 
fruitful and productive in the highest 
sense. Apples of Sodom may grow 


freshing, enduring fruits of life cluster 
only in the sheltering depths of the 
True Vine.—Zion’s Herald. | 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH ABUSED. 

Perfect freedom Of Opinion is one 
of the inalignable rights of every 
American citizen. If, for instance, 
Colonel Ingersoll chooses to believe 
that all things come by chance and 
that there isn't anywhere a superin- 
tending Intelligence; or if, admitting 
the existence of a Supreme Personal- 
ity, he chooses toregard that Person- 
ality as the essence Of all rancor and 
malignity, nobody can deny him the 
the privilege of his dismal belief or 


the enjoyment he’possibly can, But, 
as to the expression of his belief, 
there are limitations which be cannot 
transgress without doing. vidlence to 
the rights of,others.- -When he seizes 


on other branches, but the sweet. re- | 


there is no reason why every stag- 


social or other occasions to obtrude 


his opinions upon audiences whose 
convictions are entitled to equal re- 
spect with his own he violates the very 
first laws of hospitality, and shows 
himself in‘ the character of a ruffian 
and bully. Only a bully is capable 
of attempting to cram unwelcome 
opinions down the throats of a help- 
less assembly like that which Inger- 
soll recently insulted in this city by 
his diatribes against the Christian 
religion. This assembly, composed 
of white and colored people, had as- 
sembled to listen to a lecture by 
Fredrick Douglass, with brief ad- 
dresses by one or two others. The 
occasion certainly did not suggest a 
discussion of theological questions, 
much less an attack upon Christian- 
ity, but Ingersoll “pitched in,” after 
his usual fashion, closing his address 
by calling upon the negroes not to 
follow the God of the whites, or any 
God who had permitted slavery in the 
world. Fortunately for the interests 
of decency, Mr. Chauncey M. Depew 
was in the chair, and he promptly re- 
buked the belligerant infidel with an 
eloquence and emphasis which arous- 
ed the most intense enthusiasm. Mr. 
Depew never spoke with greater pow- 
er or earnestness of feeling,and he nev- 
er displayed greater courage and 
fidelity to conviction than on this 
occasion. If Colonel Ingersoll’ 
abuse of the privileges of free speech 
could be more frequently rebuked as 
in this instance, he would finally, per- 
haps, come to understand that there 
is a@ point beyond which the profane 


-and scurrilous dealing with things 


held by mankind to be sacred cannot 
be indulged in with impunity.— 
Frank Leslie’s Weekly. 


— 


FACTS ABOUT THE ARMY. 


The three major-generals of the 
army are Schofield, Howard and 
Miles. The first, as senior and act- 
ing commander-in-chief, has his head- 
quarters at Washington; the second, 
at Governor’s Island, New York har- 
bor; and General Miles, the crack 
Indian fighter, at Chicago. General 
Howard has charge of what are known 
as the “Military Division of the At- 
lantic,” and the “Department of the 
East,’ which includes all States of 
the Mississippi except Illinois; it also 
includes Louisiana. The army con- 
sists of ten cavalry regiments, five 
artillery, twenty-five infantry, an en- 
gineer battalion recruiting parties, 
Indian scouts, the West Point Acad- 
emy, a signal corps and the hospital 
service. Its total strength is about 
27,500 men, divided approximately as 
follows: Cavalry, 6,500; artillery, 
4,000; infantry, 13,000; the West 
Point Academy, 500; engineer force, 
400; the special services, 3,000. These 
are occupied in garrisoning the vari- 
ous forts, arsenals and supply sta- 
tions in the country and in overaw- 
ing turbulent Indians. Scarcely 10,- 
00U of them could be concentrated to 
serve in one body outside the boun- 
daries of the republic. , 


Bengamin Franxuin.—By his man- 
ners and ways of life he became the 
most popular man in France, so that 
when he gained his presentation to 
the King his future was assured. As 
he passed through the streets of Par- 
is he was followed by admiring eyes, 
and cheered loudly by enthusiastic 
voices. A contemporary writes: “A 
friend of mine paid something for a 
place at a two-pair-of-stairs window 
to see him pass by in his coach, but 
the crowd was so great that he could 
but barely say he saw him. He was 
the Frenchman’s embodiment of the 
ideal citizen, republican, philosopher, 
and friend. He completely captivat- 
ed and captured the people of France, 
whom he perfectly understood, and 
he well knew “that a popular man 
becomes soon more powerful than 
power itself.’ Condorcet said: “It 
was an honor to have seen him. Peo- 
ple repeated what they had heard 
him say. Every fete which he con- 
sented to receive, every house where 
he consented to go, spread in society 
new admirers, who became so many 
partisans of the American Kevolnu- 
tion.” — Century. 


Repentance Arrer Fati.—But, ob, 
‘twas hard for me now to have the 
face to pray to this Christ for mercy, 
against whom I had thus vilely 
sinned; ‘twas hard work,I say, to 
offer to look him in the face, against 
whom I have so vilely sinned; and 
indeed I have found it as difficult to 
come to God by prayer, after back- 
sliding from him, as to do any other 
thing. Oh, the shame that did now 
attend me; especially when I thought 
I am now a-going to pray to him for 
mercy, that I had so lightly esteemed 
but a while before! Iwas ashamed; 
yea, even confounded, because this 
villainy had been committed by me; 
but I saw that there was but one way 
with me; I must go to him, and hum- 
ble myself unto him, and beg that he, 
of his wonderful mercy, would show 
pity to me, and have mercy upon my 
wretched sinful soul.”— Bunyan. 


Learn Sometuine From Itr.— When 


you make a mistake, don’t look back 
at it long. Take the reason of. the 
thing into your own mind, and then 
look forward. Mistakes are lessons 
of wisdom. The past cannot be 
changed. The future is yet in your 
power. 


uu 


..To.@ man who passes his. life in 
honorable occupation, to act well has 
from habit become nature.—Sallust. 


CHRISTIAN PHILANTHROPY. 


We boast proudly of our charitable 
institutions; is it not possible that, in a 
sense, they are a reproach to us, in- 
stead of an honor? If they show any 
neglect in preventive measures which 


could have prevented the evils these |. 


institutions were designed to mitigate, 
itis only right and just, not commend- 
atory, for us to care for the effects of 
our neglect. 

Statistics prove,over and over ayain, 
that crime, which necessitates prisons, | 
insanity calling for asylums, cruelty 
to children, which gives us hosts of 
abused children to care for, are largely 
the fruit of the liquor traffic. Our 
hospitals hold very many sent there 
threugh drink. Our orphan asylums 
hold the drunkard’s children very, 
very often. In fact, it is a self-evi- 
dent truth that many of our charita- 
ble institutions are a necessity, be- 
cause of the lack of true, pure, Chris- 
tian philanthropy. 

The trouble is, we read such books 
as Jacob Reis’, on, “How the Other 
Half Live,” and Commodore Booth’s 
“Submerged Tenth”; and while we 
know it is all true, we fail to see we 
have any responsibility in the matter. 
Christians should remember that our 
obligation is measured by our ability 
to do. Ged certainly does not re- 
quire more of us than we are able to 
do, but he clearly teaches that the 
sin of omission is as great as the sin 
of commission. Think you it would 
avail nothing if the united voices of 
the professed followers of the Lord 
Jesus Christ should be lifted up in 
protest against multitudes of existing 
evils? I have known a case where 
the persistent efforts of one man led 
to the extinction of the saloon in his 
town. Weare all familiar with the 
result of Luther “standing alone,” 
strong only in his allegiance to God. 
We know what followed when a few 
fanatics kept up a storm of protest 
against slavery, in the face of all the 
numberless facts, proving “one with 
God is a majority.” Do we dare say, 
There is no help for the disgraceful 
state of our social institutions and 
customs? No help? Must we be 
content to know of the fearful degra- 
dations of the slums of our cities, and 
yet say we can do nothing, even when 
we .ontinually go on praying, “ Thy 
kingdom come” ? 

A New York Supreme Judge is 
authority for the statement “that 
there is a large class, I was about to 
say a majority of the population of 
New York and Brooklyn, who just live, 
and to whom the rearing of two or more 
children means, inevitably, a boy for 
the penitentiary and a girl for the 
brothel.” 

Mr. Reis attributes very much of 
the misery and degradation among 
the poorer classes to the character of 
the tenement houses, built solely for 
profit on the part of the owner, with 
not the first requisite of a home. He 
Says: 

“In them, all the influences make 
for evil. They are hot-beds of the 
epiderhics that carry death to rich 
and poor alike; the nurseries of pau- 
perism and crime that fill our jails 
and police courts, that throw off a 
scum of forty thousand human 
wrecks to the island asylums and 
workhouses year by year, that turn- 
ed out in the last eight years a round 
half-million beggars to prey upon 
our charities; that maintain a stand- 
ing army of ten thousand tramps, 
and that touch the family life with 
moral contagion.” 

It is the mission of the Church to 
change all this. Can we purify our 
national life by any amount of nega- 
tive philanthropic effort, and leave the 
source of evil untouched; in other 
words, to use an old illustration, is it 
wise to keep on pulling men out of 
the stream down below, and not stop 
the putting of them in at the head of 
the stream ? 

Mr. Reis thinks it difficult to find a 
way out. He says “that the system 
that was the evil offspring of public 
regret and private greed has come to 
stay; a storm-center forever of our 
civilization; neither charity nor legisla- 
tion can cover the ground. Homes 
must be built for the working masses 
by those who employ their labor; but 
tenements must cease to be ‘good 
property’ in the old, heartless sense. 
Philanthropy and five per cent. is the 
penance exacted.” 

“The way out” of the bondage of 
the nineteenth century is the same as 
that of the children of Israel of old: 
“Speak unto the children of Israel 
that they go forward.” Although the 
waters of the Red Sea were before 
them, because of their faith and trust 
in doing the will of God, they were 
delivered from bondage. The bond- 
age of sin and evil which has such a 
hold on our nation to-day can be 
overcome by the same earnest truth 
and “going forward.” | 

The children of Israel cried to God 
for help, and he sent them a deliverer. 
He has also promised to deliver us. 
(I Cor. x:13; Heb. ii:18; Rom. viii: 
37; Heb. ii:14.) | 

Faith, prayer, trust, all is needed; 
but what is faith, what is prayer, 
what is trust, if we do not set our- 
selves about doing the will of God? 
Is it the will of God that there should 
exist such a state of things as is 
known as slums? Is it the will of 
God that we should on. one hand 
have the billionaire, and on the other 
the army of homeless tramps? — : 

L. H. Avprrow. 


Grocers. 


Mole Agents For 


‘WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


CURE 


HEADACHE 
Disordered Liver, ete. 


They Act Like Magic on the Vital Organs, 
Regulating the Secretions, restoring long 
lost Complexion, bringing back the Keen 
Edge of Appetite, and arousing with the 

ROSEBUD OF WEALTH the whole physical 


energy of the human frame. These Facts 
are admitted by thousands, id all classes of For hot climate~  Ubvive 


Society. Largest Sale in the World. MACK EREL, ARD 
Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Ooating. TONGUES AND SOUNDS 
Cf ail druggists. Price 25 centsa Box. A dj ectalty. 

New York ; anal ot. : 28 & 28 California Street 
SAN FRANOISOO 


Kennedy's 
Medical Discovery) Thos. C. Butterworth, 


Takes hold in this order: 


Manufacturer Of 


Bowels, Art. 
Liver, | 
st 
Kidneys. 
Inside Skin, GLASS 
Outside Skin, K 
Driving everything before it that ought to FOR yh F 
cHuRcHEs, 
You know whether you need 
Sold by every druggist, and manufactured by ETC i B 
DONALD KENNEDY, A : 
ROXBURY, MASS. (15 Polk Street, 
Fred 
GLAss BENDING ; 


STAINING, 


610 Montgomery St., Room 2, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


BLAKE, MOFFITT: & TOWNE, 
Importers and Dealers in , 
BOOK, NEWS, 


WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


A full line of foreign and d»mestic goods. 
Prices reasonable. 


0. HERRMANN, FRANK VEEP _P-A-P-E-R-S 
C. HERRMANN & CO, =| sT0ox, srRaw ana 

Importers and Manufacturers of ; BINDERS’ BOABD, ETO, 


HATS & CAPS|" = 


KEARNY STREET, 


Branch Store i214 Market Street, 
above Tayor, EASTERN PLAN, 


BENNETT'S BUTTER Sterling Furniture Co. 


1089 Market 8t.. Opp. Jones. ~ 


DIEBOLD 
Trade sin deed Each Roll. Safe & Lo ck 
DEPOT: 38 Manca COMPANY. 


W. W. CHASE & CO. | 


Commission, Whelasale end Retail AND FIRE AND BURGLAB PROOF, 


HA Y VAULT DOORS, ETO., ETO. 


OF” Correspondence solicited. 


AT AGENT FOR PACIFIO COAST, 
MAR sion TREET | 411 and 413 Market St., 8. F. 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, 
Everything in these lines with which 
to furnish a home completely... 


Special Prices to Churches and Sunday Schools. 


641 647 Market Street, 


GOLDEN GATE UNDERTAKING 


GEO. W. KEELER, Manager. 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 
AND EMBALMERS, | 
|. Every Requisite for First-class Funerals. Lady Attendants at all Hours. 
OFFICE: 2429 Mission St., mr. Rist. Telephone 


( To be continued. ) 
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Royal Baking Powder | 


has no Competitors. 


In millions of homes throughout the United States 


and around the world the fact has been recognized 
by appreciative housekeepers, that there is no other 
leavening compound that can or does compete, on 
the basis of purity and strength, with the Royal 


Baking Powder. 


Other compounds intended for baking purposes, 
made without science, of poor materials, at a low | 
cost, depend for their restricted sale upon the pa- 
tronage of those who will use a greatly inferior 
article if procurable at a little lower price, or upon 
the recommendation of dealers whose self-interest . 


urges the sale of goods 
profits. 
RoyAL 


to sell upon its merits alo 


yielding them the largest 


Baxinc Powper onty sells and deserves 
ne. 


THIS AND THA Wd uy church.” 
nouncements in the 


BY ‘WASHINGTON. 


In connection with its an- 
newspapers of 
services, it is said frequently that 


The Washington realers of Tur | there has been for some time a de- 


Paciric feel that it is highly ad- 
vantageous to the churches in this 
State to have such an excellent sum- 
mary of church news as is given each 
week by the Seattle correspondent. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Lee will 
not grow weary im his well doing 
along this line.. 


Tue Paciric, by reason of its loca- 
tion, is the most desirable church pa- 
per for Washington. Next to Wash- 
ington and Oregon church news, 


that from California is most interest- | 
Many Washing- | we had only one church in the State. 


ing to our people. 


mand for such churches, and that 
this one is meeting a need in the 


WASHINGTON CORNER. 


BY REV. GEO, H. LEE. 


Men's clubs in the churches! Cer- 
tainly; many reasons for such. We 
may object to too much organization 
in the church, and, of course, too 


much of anything is bad. But there 


certainly are men who can be reach- 
ed'in no other way than by the or- 
ganization of the men of the church 
and congregation together. The'wom- 
en are organized together in every 
church, and it is wise that they are. 
The young people are organized to- 
gether, and the Sunday-school and 
various mission circles and brigades 
embrace the children. 

The Episcopal Church of this coun- 
try recognizes this need, and associ- 
ates its men in the Brotherhood of 
Andrew and Philip. Good! The 
need is apparent. Now, who will rise 


| up and give us a plan to do for the 


men what Dr. F. E. Clark did for the 
young people? The times call for 
the man. 

The needed consolidation of our 
missionary magazines is reported as 
having come up again with fevor at 
a recent Boston ministers’ meeting. 
The subject before them brought it 
up, and no wonder: that subject was, 


“The Business Side of the Kingdom.” 


community in which it is located, all | pp, matter of the consolidation of these 


of which is undoubtedly true. -It is, 
however, somewhat significant that 
these church services are held in the 
building for so many years owned 
and occupied by the Plymouth Con- 
eregational church .of Seattle. In 
other ways, also, it is evident that 
this church is walking in the foot- 
steps of Congregational churches. It 
is practically what a Congregational 
church would be in Washington, if 


ton people spend certain portions of! Let a half-dozen more “Undenomi- 


the year in California; and Washing- - 


ton has proved a popular resort for 
California people. Through these 
interchanges an acquaintance has 
sprung up between the churches’ 
North and South that makes news 
items much more interesting all along 
the coast line than they otherwise 
would be. 


Rev. M. P. Jones, pastor of the 
Edgewate: Congregational church of 
Seattle, who a few years ago wrote 
and published through the Alden 
publishing company an _ interesting 
historical novel, known as “Rebekah,” 
is said to be engaged in the prepara- 
tion of another work of fiction, which 
will be given to the public next year. 
Mr. Jones is a hard worker, and his 
excellent literary work is done in ad- 
dition to that in the ministerial line, 
which is in no way neglected. Those 
who have had the pleasure of reading 
“Rebekah” will welcome another his- 
torical novel from his pen. 


Washingtonians who have been priv- 
ileged to spend a little time in South- 
.ern California, and to become ac- 
quainted with the church work in 
that region, miss the newsy letters 
that came each week for so longa 
time from the pen of the late Rev. W. 
A. James of Los Angeles. May his 
mantle soon fall upon some worthy 
successor. And it may be remarked, 
in passing, that it is not at all nec- 
essary that the successor’ should have 
a double ‘portion of his spirit. A 
similar quantity will be amply suf- 
ficient. 


A special effort was made by the 
Rev. W. C. Merritt, the acting home 
missionary Superintendent in West- 
ern Washington, to get the Sunday- 
schools interested in the movement 
_ for enrollment in the boys and girls’ 
home missionary army. The result 
is that Washington stands fourth on 
the list of States, in amount contribut- 
ed. Massachusetts is first; Connect- 
icut is second; New York, third. In 
Massachusetts the average contribu- 
tion up to February 15th was $12.79; 
in Connecticut, $10.59; in New York, 
$11.80; and in Washington, $9.50. 
The largest average up to the date 
named was $18.51, from Rhode Island. 
Only six schools, however, contribut- 
ed in that State, the whole amount 
being $111.09. In Washington, 21 
schools reported $190.15; and al- 
though not more than one-fifth of the 
schools connected with the organized 
churches made any contribution, the 


- $tate stands fifth in the number of 


schools contributing. 


The editor of the newspaper at 
Pasco, across the mountains, mention- 
ed recently in the columns of his pa- 
per the religious needs of the town. 
The next week a Disciple minister 
put in an appearance, and said that 
his society would look after the relig- 
ious needs of the place. The follow- 
ing week an Oregon Presbyterian 
minister came, and looked over the 
field, and said that his denomination 
would inaugurate work at once. The 
editor is more than ever of the opin- 
ion now that ‘advertising pays. 
When, however, the size of the town 
of Pasco is taken into consideration, 
it seems that the editor is in danger 
of being overwhelmed by churches— 
meeting a fate somewhat like that of 
the Roman maiden Tarpeia, who, 
promising to open the gates of- Rome 
to the Sabines if they would give her 
what they carried on their left »arms, 
meaning bracelets, was crushed un- 


der the weight of the shields shower: 


ed upon her. 


_ In the city of Seattle there is a 
church ‘of recent origin, known as 
enominational or People’s. 


national” churches spring up on the 
Sound, and we would doubtless 
soon see them associating themselves 
together in some manner for the con. 
sideration of matters of mutual inter- 
est. All persons who understand 
Congregationalism recognize the fact 
that Congregational churches are 
about as undenominational as it is pos- 
sible for churches to be. The con- 
stitutive principle of Congregational- 
ism is independency—sometimes said 
to be “independency with fellowship.” 
All undenominational churches are 
simply independent. They have no 
other characteristic, such as that of 
fellowship, for the reason that they 
are few in number. 


I am glad to see true churches of 
Christ coming into existence wherev- 
er needed, and under any name what- 
soever; but it is also a gladdening 
thought that Congregaticnalism, 
when fully understood, is found to 
meet all the needs and satisfy all the 
wants of any community that can be 


/met and satisfied by any real Church 


of Christ. 


“Umbrella Hospital” is a sign that 
I see occasionally in my walks—a 
very essential hospital in this Puget 
Sound region. Infirm umbrellas are 
numerous. I, myself, have several 
that seem too far gone for success- 
ful treatment. I have sometimes 
thought of using them somewhat in 
imitation of the Yicar of Wakefield, 
who, whenever any of his relatives 


character, or a troublesome guest, 
one that he wished to be rid of, al- 
ways took care as the visitor was 
about to depart to lend him an old 
riding coat, or a pair of boots, or a 
horse of small value. And the Vicar 
always had the satisfaction of finding 
that the guests never came back to 
return them. 


“What's in a name?” Shakespeare 
asks. It occurred to me that there 
was considerable in a name when I 
saw the other day on a sign the 
words, “Doc. Quackenbush.” For- 
tunately, the man is not a doctor, but 
the proprietor of a cigar stand. There 
is entirely too much of the quack 
about that name for a doctor. A 
doctor may be half quack, and many 
will never know it, but with one- 
half of his name “quack,” aman would 
need to have remarkable ability to in- 
sure success in the medical profession. 
The odds-would be greatly against 
him in the start.- Inasmuch as it is 
impossible for one to choose his 
parents or his name, a man thus bur- 
dened, and desirous of entering the 
medical profession, could likely carry 
the legislature unanimously on a bill 
for change of name. 


With snow,.and hail, and sleet in 
England and France: two days ago, 
and heavy rain and floods in Illinois 
and other parts of the Northwest, we 
ought not to grumble at the unusual- 
ly cool weather for this season of the 
year, during the past. few days. The 
sharp earthquake on Tuesday morn- 


and adjacent places, wrecking houses, 
etc., but not much that we have heard 
of in this city. "We don’t like earth- 
guakes, and we devoutly thank God 
that this was no worse. How easily 
with the forces in his keeping God 
could destroy this great and wicked 
city! Our prayer is, Spare this city 
of our habitation, and help us to live 
better lives! 


e." preacher always hurts himself 
when he is disloyal to his own church 
and its institutions and enterprises. 


Nobody has any respect for a man 
is untrue to his vows... 


were found to be a person of bad) 


ing did much damage in Vacaville, 


magazines has not been settled right 
yet; and, hence, has not been settled 
at all. The local interests of one or 
two of our benevolent societies ought 
not to be allowed to stand in the way 
any longer of the general interests 
of all our churches, pastors and con- 
gregations. The beloved secretaries 
ought to catch their breath and keep 
up with the march of the times in 
this matter. | 

The fine fellowship meeting at 
Christopher this week is best de- 
scribed in Pastor Richard Bushell’s 
Own way: 

“We commenced Tuesday evening. 
I met the brethren at the railroad 
station; hands clasped, hearts re- 
sponded and the Christopher church- 
fellowship meeting was inaugurated. 
Brother Greene was in charge of the 
meeting; weather wet, roads muddy, 
good attendance; a good, practical 
home missionary fellowship sermon 
by our new Superintendent, Rev. A. 
J. Bailey, from Acts xv : 41; then a 
real ‘good time’; prayers, hymns, 
good words, followed in quick suc- 


cession. All went away rejoicing in 
God’s love. All visitors were taken 
care of. Wednesday: Fellowship 


meeting around the table of Brother 
Thomas Christopher at 12:30 p.m. The 
‘good things’ were disposed of to 
the entire satisfaction of all concern- 
ed; service in church at 2:30; songs 
were sung; Scripture read by Broth- 
er Young. A satisfactory,finished ser- 
mon by Brother Rose of Houghton, 
from Acts viii: 19-21. A good, earn- 
est hour followed. The Holy Spirit 
moved all through the meeting ; 
hearts were softened, and tears flow- 
ed; many stood up on ‘the Lord's 
side.’ Pastor and people felt the 
blessed influence of prayers offered 
on their behalf. At 6:30, fellowship 
meeting with Mr. and Mrs. James 
Hart; how the viands disappeared ! 
Mrs. Hart is now qualified to form 
an estimate as to how much eight 
Congregational ministers can con- 
sume. Church at 7:45; house well 
filled, with an attentive congregation. 
The sermon was by Rev. Wallace 
Nutting; subject, “The Aristocracy of 
Love. May God, our father, long 
spare Brother Nutting to preach such 
sermons in Washington! After the 
sermon, another pleasant and profit- 
able time; several rose for prayers, 
and the whcle place was hallowed 
by the presence of him, who said, ‘Lo, 
I am with you always.’ The Christo- 
pher church gratefully thanks all the 
brethren, the pastors of the ‘Seattle 
group’; also, they feel highly grati- 
fied with the presence and able as- 
sistance of Superintendent Bailey and 
his estimable wife. May they come 
often and stay long. The thanks of 
the pastor are respectfully tendered 
to all ‘our friends’ for their hearty 
welcome of the visitors, and to Mr. 
James Hart, our efficient organist; 
and may the Holy Spirit, proceeding 
from the Father and the Son, continue 
to dwell in all our hearts for ever- 
more !” 

Black Diamond.— Pastor H. T. 
Shepard preached on Sunday morn- 
ing on “Life”; evening, “The Un- 
known Hereafter.” Superintendent 
Bailey spent Wednesday with the 
Black Diamond people, preaching in 
the evening a strong and helpful ser- 
mon in the place of the usual prayer- 
meeting. Mr. Shepard is exceeding- 
ly troubled by the efforts of the Bap- 
tists to divide his church. They 
seem to be exceeding mad against 
the church they found there. 


Port Angeles. — Last Sunday was 
Pastor Charles E. Chase’s last with 
his church here. On Wednesday, he 
and his little son Willie left Seattle 
by the steamer Walla Walla for Cali- 
fornia, and, while I write, you may 
some of you in San Francisco be just 
meeting him. God bless him abun- 
dantly in California as he has here! 

Hood's Canal. — Superintendent 
Samuel Greene was about here a 
week ago last Sunday, and the first 


|of this week. Friday and Saturday 


nights he preached, also three times 


Sunday at Brinnan; then at Bangor, 


on Monday evening, where he organ- 
ized a Sunday-school, enthusiastically 


| great importance of this work in 
_which Brother Greene is engaged is 


clear from such accounts; first, of re- 
ligious destitution, then later of great 
religious growth, as Brother Chase 
gives us in relating the story of the 
introduction of the Gospel into Port 
Angeles. Mr. Chase is going to write 
this up, so I must not say more; but 
it is a wonderful sign of the blessing 
of God on this sort of work. 
Tacoma.—Dr. C. O. Brown’s theme 
Sunday morning was “The Resur- 
rection of To-day”; evening, “The 
Sound of the Tread of the Rain.” 


The great event of the week has. 


been the beginning of the Mills 
meetings Wednesday evening in the 
Tabernacle. During the continuance 
of these meetings they are to take 
the place of the ordinary services of 
the churches, Sunday-school except- 
ed. Business men’s prayer-meetings 
have been held each day at 10 a. m., 
in the Methodist church; woman's 
prayer meeting each day in the par- 
lors of our First church at 2:45 Pp. m., 
and preaching daily by Mr. Mills at 
3 and 7:30 Pp. M. 

Seatile—Mrs. J. J. Smith, the very 
efficient President of the Ladies’ Aid 
Society, recently presented this re- 
port to the Church: “The Ladies’ So- 
cial and Aid Society was organized 
July 8, 1891, with nine members, for 
the purpose of promoting the spirit- 
ual and financial welfare of the 
Church. The membership has now 
increased to eighteen; the meetings 
held weekly are well attended. Nine 


socials under the auspices of the So- . 


ciety have yielded $61.67; besides 
this are $31.17 from sewing. A 
special sum of $15.25 was raised for 
the new organ, making a total of 
$108.09. The society has placed a 
neat railing along the front of the 
church property. an organ has been 
bought, and is now half paid for. A 
Rochester lamp, brooms, dust-pan, 
cups, spoons and tables have all 
been purchased, and we hope by an- 
other year to have chairs, and a car- 
pet on the floor. Nearly every fam- 
ily in the vicinity has been called 
upon. and invitations given to join us 
in our work for our church.” 

Such a report is a model in many 
respects, and shows how all of us 
who have opportunity ought to stand 
by this struggling and brave little 
church in its present time of financial 
need. 

The Congregational Ministers’ 
Meeting was held last Monday in one 
of the rooms of Plymouth church; 
and after reports from the churches, 
listened to a sermon from Brother 
Nutting; theme, “The Truthfulness of 
Jesus, a Manly Attribute.” In the 
discussion following, the sermon was 
on all sides highly spoken of. 

Mr. Nutting’s message last Sunday 
morning in his pulpit was from Gen- 
esis ii: 7, and the subject, ‘“‘ Mechani- 
cal Religion.” Some of the things 
said there, and reported in full the 
next morning in the city papers, seem 
to your correspondent good enough 
to be often repeated, and for 
all Christians, particularly _ this: 
“The difference between mechan- 
ism and life is that in mechanism the 
power is applied from the outside, 
and in life it is applied from within. 
Thus, in a community that has lapsed 
spiritually, there is necessity of cathe- 
drals and pomp in worship; .there is 
need of the continual application of 
rules, and the observance of days; 
and adherence to forms of speech and 
prayer, to make religion appear alive, 
and to keep its devotees in automatic 


‘action, but the weightier such cere- 


monies become, the more difficult it 
is for them to carry the load of their 


own machinery. Like the knight of the 


Middle Ages, by the time they are fully 
armed, they are too unwieldy to move. 
Now, it might be supposed that a 
church like our own, without any 
machinery whatever, was an ideal 
church. But if such a church lacks 
life, it is in even worse case than a 
church fitted with an elaborate eccle- 
siastical wardrobe. For if we lack 
life, there is nothing left us but to lie in 
state at our own funeral.” 

God help us Congregationalists, 
therefore, to retain by prayer and all 
the means of grace, the life of Christ 
within us! | 

The programmes of the North 
Puget Sound Association at Coupe- 
ville, Whidby Island, May 4th and 
5th, are already out. It looks as ifa 
feast, spiritually, is prepared. 

226 Biron Srreer, April 16, 
1892. 


Conrerence.—The second 
nual Bible Conference for the State 
of California will be held at Pacific 
Grove, Monterey, from June 16th to 
19th, inclusive, and it is expected 
that some of the most prominent 


Bible teachers of the Pacific Coast | 


will participate in the Conference. 
An excursion, with tickets good for 
four days, will be run from this city 
to Pacific Grove under the auspices 
of the San Francisco Young 
Christian Association, and the round- 
trip tickets for the four days will be 
sold for $3.50. 


Sacramento, April 13th.—Senator 
Leland Stanford to-day sent to Bishop 


Monogue a check for $5,000. The} 
money is to be used towards making | 
improvements to the convent of the | 


the Sisters of Mercy. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR MAY 1. 
PSALM LI. 


BY REV. W. L. JONES. 


This is a peniteutial Psalm, and ex- 
pressed in very plain terms. 

The writer had been guilty of a 
sin that required, for its accomplish- 
ment, more than a passing moment of 
temptation. One sin had demanded 
another, until he seemed to be hope- 
lessly entangled. This lesson shows 
the way by which he rose above his 
trouble and degradation. He made 
no attempt to excuse himself. He 
confessed his sin to himself, and ac- 
knowledged .his guilt concerning it. 
Instead of trying to forget it, he said 
“Tt is ever before me.” 

He confessed his sin to God. This 
was necessary in order that he might 
make his plea for pardon, and also 
that he might be honorable in his re- 
lations with God, and not charge him 
with being unjust when he pronounc- 
ed judgment against him. 

Like all who truly repent, he did 
not ask for justice, but for mercy. 
This is the word with which he be- 
gins the Psalm. and this is the thought 
that runs entirely through it. He 
does not try to make his sin seem 
small so that he cculd manage the 


case himself, but he asks that God 


may take the case inhand. Hewould 
be washed by One who can cleanse 
in a way that no man can do it. 

He prays for the new heart, that 
God only can create inman. Instead 
of trying to balance his account with 
gifts and sacrifices, and pains and 
toils, he confesses that these are not 
what God wants. Sorrow for sin, 
and the prayer for the help of the 
Holy Spirit to keep the heart clean, 
would be more pleasing to God and 
more helpful to the sinner. 

The thought that salvation can be 
found in the cultivation of some ele- 
ments of good that may be within us, 
is not entertained by the writer of 
this Psalm; but the opposite of this is 
taught. He believed in the uatural 
depravity of the human race. He 
recognized a tendency to sin before 
any voluntary act was committed. 

The history of the race in all na- 
tions and in all ages confirms this 
view. With unerring certainty there 
has been the development of sin. Al- 
though differing in kind and in de- 
gree, there is need of the prayer con- 
tained in this lesson, in the case of 
every child of Adam. “ Wash me thor- 


oughly from mine iniquity,” should 
be the universal prayer. ; 

Among other lessons, this Psalm 
contains instruction for a class of peo- 
ple who speak reproachfully of the 
statement found in I Samuel, and in 
Acts, referring to David as a man af- 
ter God's own heart. 

It was not in his sin, but in his re- 
pentance, that he pleased God. He 
had no need to teach the world how 
to wander from the right way, but he 
has made so plain the way by which 
one may return to God that his 
whole life has proved a blessing, even 
in its saddest passages. If few have 
sinned like bim, how few have had so 
thorough repentance! The sin was 
soon to cease. The repentance had 
noend. If weread Psalm hi, until 
we become completely filled with its 
spirit, we shall find help in keeping 
from every form of sin. 


MARRIED. 


MEYERS—ALLEN.—At Mason street, 
April 10, 1892, by Rev. H. H, Wikoff, Hen- 
ry F. Meyers to Annie H. Allen, both of 
Courtland, Cal. 


FosTER—STAFFORD.—At 16 Pfeifer street, at 
the residence of the bride’s mother, April 14, 
1892, by Rev. H. BH. Wikoff, Fred F. Fos- 
ter to Amelia Stafford, both of this city. 


HOLLIFIELD—WARD.—April 3, 1892, by Pro- 

. fessor L. F. Bickford of Daniel Baker Col- 

» lege, Brownswood, Tex., Dr. C. B. L. Holli- 
field to Miss Nora Ward, both of Milburn. 


We wonder why it is that the ball- 
rooms and the theaters close and the 
euchre clubs quit meeting while cer- 
tain members of the church are keep- 
ing Lent? Is it for want of patron- 
age? The correct answer to this in- 
quiry ought to give the clergy of 
these churches food for serious re- 
flection.—Raleigh Advocate. 


Hublishers’ Mepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter, 


A Christian lady, with experience as teacher 
and housekeeper, desires to secure a position 
in a family, in city or country, as companion or 
instructor of children. Refers, by permission, 
to Rev. H. E. Jewett, Vacaville, Cal., in 
whose care communications may be addressed. 


Ladies, call at the Wonder Hat, Flower 


ant Feather Store, 1024, 1026 and 1028 Mar- 
ket St. New Hats, new Feathers. Low prices. 


If you are bilious, take Beecham’s Pills. 


Men’s 


PERIODICALS -- 
- PUBLICATIONS 


Y. P. S. C. E. Supplies 


TRACT SOCIETY, 


735 MARKET ST. 


GEORGE WALKER, Manager, - - 8. F. 


BIBLE 


HOUSE 


757 Market St. 


Geo. McConnell Co. 


San Francisco. 


GEM 


With Graphite Boxes. 


NEVER REQUIRES OILING OR CLIMBING OF TOWERS. 


GUARANTEED MORE DURABLE WITHOUT OIL THAN OTHER 


STEEL WIND MILL, 


MILLS THAT ARE OILED. 


Practically, these mills require no attention. TRULY A GEM, AND 
WORTH ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD. 
. bility and simplicity. 
is sold on its merits. 
geared back three to one—the w 
stroke of pump—making them run in the lightest wind or breeze. 
mill is made entirely of Steel and Cast Iron. 


It combines beauty, strength, dura- 
Governs itself perfectly, is easily erected, 

In fact, it is the best mill on earth. They are 

heel making three revolutions moo 


Each one of our Gem 


Wind Mills is warranted. If not satisfactory, freight wi i 
ways, and money refunded. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE—MAILED FREE. 


WE ALSO CARRY 


Pumps of all kinds, Tanks, Pipe, Fittings, Hose, etc. 
WOODIN & LITTLE, 
312 Market Street, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


It doesn’t take much of » Christian ian | 
to praise the Lord when the sun | — 
‘shining. | 


INSURE 


INSURANCE 


Capital, $1,000,000. 


WITH 


FUN 
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